











TIMES ROMAN 


[ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.] 


Linotype 


American publishers and printers are enthusiastic in welcoming 
Linotype TiMEs Roman. This distinctive, highly legible face is as 
useful for book, reference and institutional printing as it is for peri- 
odical and commercial work. The reasons are basic: TIMES ROMAN 
has good color, exceptional space economy, and the clarity of letter 
structure that makes it an excellent choice for reproduction by offset 
or gravure, as well as letterpress. 

The TiMEs RoMAN design was developed under the direction of 
Stanley Morison, and cut simultaneously by both the English Lino- 
type and Monotype companies as an interchangeable face. 

Linotype TIMEs RoMaAN with Italic and SMALL Caps is available 
in five sizes, 7 to 11 point. The Times Roman with Bold series is 
ready in six sizes, 5% to 11 point. Other useful sizes are in process. 
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Announcing CORNELL 


A NEW INTERTYPE BOOK FACE 


CORNELL, designed by George Trenholm, 
emphasizes Intertype’s program of new types 
for modern reproductive processes. Since no 
attempt has been made to recapture the glo- 
ries of the past, CorNELL is a modern face, 
notwithstanding the printing connotation of 
modern and oldstyle. Designed generously on 
the body, the relation of thick and thin strokes 
give it an evenness of color that is a distinct 
asset nowadays when types must suit both 
smooth and antique papers. Its unusual serif 


formation, open counters, stress of curve to 
stem, and letter forms will please the critical 
eye. Its readability and lack of distressing 
mannerisms will attract attention...And its 
suitability for the several reproductive proc- 
esses will be appreciated by the good printer. 
CornELL should appeal both to the advertis- 
ing typographer and bibliophile, and its easy 
readability should assure its prompt accept- 
ance by typographers for use in printing of 
various kinds... Now ready in 8, 10, 12 point. 


ABOVE IS TEN POINT LEADED ONE POINT 
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Better Impressions is the name of a quarterly 


magazine published by “Paper Makers to America” to 
demonstrate the characteristics and the performance of 


Mead Papers in the diversified Mead, Dill & Collins, and 
Wheelwright lines ... to help merchants and printers 
sell these papers ... and to explore ideas that the reader 
is free to adapt to his own needs. 

We think you'll enjoy Better Impressions. We think you'll 
find it practical and useful. Indeed, like some readers, 
you may even come to regard it as indispensable. Anyhow, 
we'll cheerfully add your name to our mailing list if you'll 
drop us a line on your business letterhead and say that 
you are answering this advertisement in Print. 
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IMRE REINER 





The Chinese commonly regard the written letter not merely as a thing to be 
used but also as a thing of beauty. They are at times more concerned with the 
pleasing appearance of letters than with their meaning. To them, letter forms are 
to be seen as well as read, and, happy is he who can express beautiful thoughts 
in beautiful letters. 

In the western world today, letters, as a rule, serve none but practical purposes. 
Few people count the design of letter forms among the arts; few realize that type 
first has to be drawn or written, then cut and cast before a piece of copy can be 
set up and printed. Told how much goes into the production of a printing job, 
even educated laymen often exclaim: “I always thought books were just printed!” 

Letters, in their boundless variety of form, are an inexhaustible topic. Not only 
are they mirrors of their times, they lead the student into the fairest lands of con- 
trolled ardor, where primal forms and enigmas meet; where that which was 
believed unconquerable shows itself pliant and unresisting, asking nothing of the 
wanderer but patience and understanding of its world. 

Before coming to the United States, I had said goodbye to my teacher Schneidler 
and fellow students at the Stuttgart Art School; goodbye also to Paul Klee and to 
the Goethe cottage in Weimar. A basket containing my drawings and the favorite 
books of my youth was standing beside me on the deck. Before me rose the tall 
white buildings of Manhattan on a tropical Sunday in July of 1922. 

I came to New York to work as an artist. Illusions I had few (and luckily so, as 
I was soon to find out). When I left Hamburg, the value of the German mark had 
been 160,000 to the dollar; by the time I reached New York, it was quoted at one 
million to the dollar. In Germany times were still hard; in the United States there 
was an abundance of everything. At school in Stuttgart we had been working and 
debating from early morning until late into the night. It was Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Gaugin on the one hand, Schwabacher, Fraktur and roman on the other. Hard 
and fast dividing lines there were none. Between matters of fine art and applied 
art our discussions established a definite connection. Living on a diet of gruel, 
black bread and black tea, under the most insecure of conditions, teachers and 
students worked. Enthusiasm was everywhere. Picasso, Klee and Kokoschka, 
French form and expressionist content: such issues were in the foreground and 
no one complained much of an empty stomach. Such was the state of things 
abroad during the years that followed the first World War. 

In New York, the day after my arrival, I went to work as an unskilled helper. 
The work was hard but interesting as anything new is apt to be. A week later I 
ventured forth with my European portfolio to look for an art job. In that portfolio 
were, among other things, about a dozen pages of condensed sans serif and roman 
alphabets, all developed from a simple basic scheme. I believed I had found a 
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system for the construction of a variety of type forms. But the advertising agencies 
and printing shops at which I called with my package designs, alphabets and 
illustrations thought me just crazy. Neither my type designs nor my other experi- 
ments attracted any attention. My hopes of finding an artist's or typographer’s 
job in the United States came to a dead end there. Soon I found myself back in 
the factory on a job that had nothing to do with art. 

One thing I gleaned from my wanderings around New York was that in this 
new country, slick realism and the Adam style could not be beaten. And though 
I saw and admired the dexterity of American commercial artists, I could not 
resolve their viewpoint with the European one. It seemed to me that one or the 
other must be laboring under an error that only time could correct. In Weimar, 
in Stuttgart, and to some extent in Berlin, the most revolutionary examples of 
modern typography were at that time being created. Gothic faces were uni- 
versally used—in settings appropriate and inappropriate. Respect for the experi- 
mental could be felt everywhere. Practically nothing was labeled “crazy,” least 
of all anything new. 

By 1925 I was back in Europe, an artist. The unrest of the postwar years had 
vanished and a normal, creative period, unfortunately destined to be brief, had 
begun. Renner’s Futura, then Gill’s Sans Serif supplanted gothic faces that were 
often uncouth. But a uniform feeling nevertheless prevaded all printing. 

I drew up a sans serif on the basis of the system I had used in America—then a 
roman—both condensed and closely fitted. Types like these, I hoped, would inject 
some variety into the current standardization of typographic design. The structure 
of the roman letter was not to be a new departure; I was not prepared to break 
away from the fundamentals of the original Didot and Bodoni types. Rather were 
Didot and Bodoni to form the basis for a slim letter of increased visual value. The 
face was not intended primarily for book work; my eye was more to commercial 
printing. However, designed as it was for the German language, it could not offer 
as much contrast between caps and lower case as its French and Italian forebears 
because capitalization of nouns gives German many more caps than occur in other 
languages. 

I profited from one lesson learned in handling roman faces: that uprights and 
diagonals could not be of the same weight if the letter was to have the color and 
visual quality I had in mind. Also, I decided to dispense with the traditional 
quadrant shaped terminals typical of Didot, Bodoni, Walbaum and the post- 
classical “modern” faces. The new type was to be condensed without exchanging 
the round for the narrow ovals. What I generally envisioned was a quiet effect, 
but without monotony. The caps were to be alive, yet subdued. My problem was 
to find the right proportional weight for the horizontals in the caps and to estab- 
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IMPROVED STEEL RULE CUTTER. 
In numerous printing plants it is frequently 
necessary to cut the following kinds of strip 
material to many different lengths: Steel 
perforating rules, steel cutting rules, steel 
scoring and creasing rules, heavy brass 
rules and slugs. For all this class of work. 
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Proof of Corvinus Light in 24-point Didot as revised in March 19380. 
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Proof of Corvinus italic, pulled in March 1931, before any design change was 
made. Size shown is 48-point Didot (54 points U. S.). 


lish, once and for all, an equilibrium between caps and lower case. I did not draw 
just one weight at the start to see how it could come out in the cutting and cast- 
ing. Instead, I tried to fix the proportions of the whole type family at the outset. 
Not until I felt I had established these did I make the finished drawings for the 
first—the light weight. The drawings required little correction. The punch cutters 
at the Bauer Typefoundry in Frankfort did their best. I saw them often during 
my work's progress. Thus, in the course of five years, the Corvinus family came 
into being. 

Corvinus, like anything successful, found numerous imitators. Quickly, thought- 
lessly, they brought out similar type faces under intentionally misleading names. 
It seems to me, however, that they failed to comprehend the essential features of 
my work. 

Since good fortune had permitted me to carry out my Corvinus plans, it was 
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Aside from Bodoni roman, the faces shown here were the sources which inspired 
the design of the Corvinus family of types. It was important to absorb their 
spirit without copying their forms. 1 & 2: Original Didot roman. 3: Walbaum 
roman. 4: Slim roman of a German type cut in the late 19th century. 5 & 6: 
Haenel roman bold. 
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only natural that I should choose the same approach to the next project, a script 
letter. The type founders showed little interest saying there were too many script 
letters already to which I invariably replied that there had also been many roman 
faces before Corvinus. 

The first version of Symphony was completed in Ruvigliana in the winter of 
1932. Later on I had to redesign it completely because the original version had 
been copied by unauthorized persons and produced before my own drawings 
were ready for cutting. My plan was to change the original alphabet beyond all 
resemblance to the stolen version which was by then available in type. Otherwise 
I might well have become the victim of an ironic fate, pilloried as plagiarist of 
my own design! 

In their haste the imitators of the original script had exaggerated the character- 
istics found in the existing Corvinus alphabets and emerged with a mannered, 
overly “modish” effect. 

I stuck to my intention to create a condensed script but its image was so com- 
pletely changed that I eventually came to look upon the first version as merely a 
false start. The caps were given flourishes in which the weights were shifted to 
contrast emphatically with the lower case. The revision of the caps alone produced 
an appearance so different from the first version that I could anticipate the com- 
pletion of the new Symphony with an untroubled mind. 

The outbreak of World War II prevented the production of the new script type. 
During the war, the Italian imitation, known as Fluidum, appeared on the market 
but, to date, it has found a cool reception. Perhaps this is by way of punishment 
for its dubious origin. 

As for success, there’s no predicting it. I have never hoped for easy success, 
preferring to let the work prove itself. I am unaffected by prophecies, sanguine 
or gloomy. Recently Symphony came out in Barcelona. Many printers predicted 
for Corvius the overnight life of a Mayfly. Some now say the same of Symphony. 
I do not know the answer. Experience teaches me that time is a fair judge and 
I am content to leave my handiwork to time. 
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BOOK JACKET DESIGNS 


1940 -1947 


GEORGE SALTER 


In February 1947 a group of graphic artists formed the BooK JACKET 
DESIGNERS GUILD for the purpose of promoting and stimulating interest 
in the art of book jacket design. It is the intention of this group to 
elevate the artistic level by means of systematic panel discussions and 
mutual encouragement, and to exemplify, through annual exhibi- 
tions, trends and developments of this specialized field. 

The years 1940 through 1947 have seen no methodical display of 
book jackets in exhibitions. Since marked progress was made during 
these years it was decided to prepare a summation of book jackets 
published from 1940 through 1947 for the first annual exhibition of 
the Book Jacket Designers Guild. 

The exhibition shows a wide array of graphic styles and forms of 
expression. The Cultural Committee in charge of selection and 
arrangement established the following criteria as basis for admission: 
Artistic level and mechanical perfection must be of high order but 
the forcefulness of an idea can compensate for a lesser degree of 
skill. Convincing portrayal of the book has been counted as a strong 
advantage. Limitation in number of colors or choice of material has 
been disregarded unless it resulted in insignificant work. 

The committee assumes responsibility for the deliberate exclusion 
of one entire trend in today’s book jacket display. If book jacket 
design intends to claim its position in the field of graphic arts it must 
disclaim connection with the all too conspicuous top-heavy ladies 
draped in undress. In whatever design disguise they may appear they 
seem to be aimed at the resurrection of the post-war book market 
rather than at qualified graphic design. 

The exhibition is open to all publishers and to all designers whether 
or not they are members of the Book Jacket Designers Guild. No 
jacket is judged “best.” The intent is to present an annual document 
of advances and accomplishments in this field. 

In deviation from the customary method of inviting a jury of three 
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impartial guest judges, not necessarily practitioners, the members 

of the Cultural Committee—specialists themselves, elected annually 
by specialists—are charged with the full responsibility of selecting 
and arranging the exhibition. The work of the committee members has 
not been excluded. The committee is fully conscious of the weight 

of this trust. It considers itself competent to judge and feels that 

it has discharged this duty in good faith and in accordance with the 
endeavors of the Book Jacket Designers Guild. 

Within the last decade, the influence of more highly trained artists 
and new graphic ideas upon book jacket design has resulted in 
mature dignity for this young profession. The first annual exhibition 
of the Book Jacket Designers Guild has been culled from this period. 
This catalog contains a cross-section and analysis which give some 
indication of the criteria employed in selecting the book jackets. 

Style and content are achieved in THE COLUMBIA BOOK OF MUSICAL 
MASTERWORKS by combining ancient and modern musical symbols 
with an exciting use of color, textures and forms.—Shifting planes 
and oppositional color actually cause the spectator to rocus before he 
realizes the meaning of the title—a physical participation to heighten 
the significance.—In THE STORK CLUB BAR BOOK the opposite phe- 
nomenon occurs. The sophisticated, witty stork, half filled with 
wine, suggests inebriation. The out-of-focus bottle is the symbol of 
such fine pleasures, hic! 

Man’s importance and dignity are indicated by the scale of lettering, 
style and simplicity of color in MAN IN STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION.— 
Space is beautifully suggested by the small man against the enormous 
sky in A JOURNEY TO THE INTERIOR. The calligraphic title and 
superimposed architectural image are both symbol and motif in this 
more than photographic jacket.—In the suggestive LOVE SONGS OF 
asia lyricism of calligraphy, exoticism of color and a romantic floral 
motif unite successfully. 

A remarkable combination of anachronisms—subject, mood, style— 
meet in JAVA HEAD. Nostalgia, the Orient, Anglo-Saxon origin 
expressed in color, technique and symbol are interestingly counter- 
poised.—In THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION IN CHINA the symbolism 
of the not-quite completed Chinese sun and its background suggestive 
of bamboo grain convey the idea well.—Air raids, blackouts and the 
closeness of danger are told by the proper symbols and the sudden 
illumination of part of the title in 1 saw ENGLAND.—How many facets 
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has a man? A synthesis well done in MonsiEuR TESTE. The rarified 
and amorphous character of the subject combined with a true 


sense of style. 


The strained emotional tone of the book is fused with jacket style 
in THE TOWER OF BABEL. Its exciting pattern and strident color are 
highly charged with the discords of psychological tensions.—A clever 
arrangement of color and curvilinear shapes create the swish of 
SKIING THE AMERICAS. We partake of the action—Sympathy, dignity, 
simplicity—all are suggested by the strong head, warm color and 
crisp lettering of ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—A somnambulant S, quietude 
of color, and the sLEEP WALKERS subconscious nocturnal wandering 
invest this jacket with true mood. 
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THE SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 


21ST ANNUAL 


Exhibition of Design In 
Chicago Printing 


TuE activity of the Society of Typographic Arts in furthering good design and 
craftsmanship has stimulated ever increasing support of its standards of excel- 
lence. The twenty-first annual exhibition, held in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings at the Art Institute of Chicago from March 20 to May 2, established 
a new record with the receipt of 735 entries. The jury selected 149 items for the 
exhibition as representing the best in printing design produced in Chicago in 1947, 
and presented the Certificate of Award to the designers and their clients for the 
eleven most distinguished pieces in the show. The work of these designers is 
shown in the accompanying reproductions. 

The fact that so much printing today is undistinguished by good design is partly 
because the graphic arts industry has neglected to establish proper training facili- 
ties and to assist schools in developing sound courses of instruction. Also, few 
printers have competent and experienced designers, per se, on their staffs. The 
enlightened business man is no longer satisfied to “just call in the printer.” How- 
ever, in the few instances where a progressive printer has added a designer to his 
staff the results are obvious. 

Three of this year’s eleven award winners work for printers. Doug Lang with 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Dan Smith with Poole Bros., Inc., and Bert Ray 
with Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc. are all consistent winners of increased busi- 
ness and prestige for their employers. Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. and Monsen- 
Chicago, Inc. also benefit by their own understanding and patronage of good 
designers and artists. All five of these companies are among the sustaining members 
of the STA. 

Marshall Field & Company advertising, under the art direction of Frances Owen, 
has set a high standard of excellence for newspaper advertisements. Of the thir- 
teen newspaper ads in the entire exhibit, eleven were the product of Miss Owen’s 
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creative staff. This year the jury (with the exhibition chairman replacing Miss 
Owen in judging that classification) felt compelled to give awards to two of 
Field’s ads; one for a black-and-white ad and the other for one of a series of full- 
color ads run in the regular editions of the Chicago Daily Tribune. Abbott Labora- 
tories and Abbott Laboratories International Co., operating separate advertising 
staffs and using different designers and artists, each had nine items in the exhibi- 
tion and each received an award. Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. dominated 
the trade paper classification with twelve out of twenty-three ads. They used a 
different designer or artist for each one. Not a single national magazine advertise- 
ment was accepted for hanging by the jury, although many were submitted. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Poole Bros., Inc., Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, 
Inc., The Veritone Company, Monsen-Chicago, Inc., and Collins, Miller & Hutch- 
ings, Inc. were the names which appeared most frequently through the catalog 
of the exhibition as the printers, type-setters and engravers . . . this in an area 
having 3,100 printing plants. 

The exhibition was opened with a banquet and preview at the Art Institute of 
Chicago on March 19. The speakers were Serge Chermayefl, president of the 
Institute of Design and George A. Poole, Jr., president of Poole Bros., Inc. Both 
speakers pointed out the responsibility of the printer and the designer to increase 
further their knowledge and skill in the better solution of the visual problems in 
printing design. In his keynote speech, Mr. Chermayeff warned of the serious 
danger of decadence in the graphic arts unless the industry makes much more 
rapid progress in properly training designers and typographers. If this isn’t done 
soon, he warned, other media of expression and communication will be developed 
to a greater efficiency. He also decried the misuse of “modern design” by incom- 
petent persons. Instead of learning and applying the classic forms to printing 
design, they copy blindly and unintelligently the few masters of modern form 
and create cliches out of individual design solutions. He emphasized the primary 
importance of absolute clarity and readability when conveying the message through 
the medium of type and pictures on the printed page. 

The education committee of the STA has prepared a set of color slides of the 
entire exhibition, accompanied by a carefully edited lecture, which is available 
to graphic arts groups, schools, museums, and libraries throughout the country. 

The exhibition committee, which planned and arranged the show, consisted of 
Walter Howe, chairman, Greer Allen, Mary Sahula Baugild, Joseph Carter, 
W. Rodney Chirpe, William Fleming, Morton Goldsholl, Geoffrey Higgins, William 
Lawson, Anne Edwards Long, George McVicker, Michael Stancik, Joseph L. 
Strauss, and James Zdenek. 

The judges of the exhibition: Frank Livingston, art director, Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, Inc.; Frances Owen, art director, Marshall Field & Company; and Serge 
Chermayeff, president, Institute of Design. 
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1 spook: Calligraphy’s 
Flowering, Decay & 
Restauration by Paul Standard. 
The Society of Typographic 
Arts. Designed by Raymond 

F. DaBoll. Main calligraphy 

by Raymond F. DaBoll, with 
reproductions of calligraphy 

by others. Composition by 
Monsen-Chicago, Inc. Printing 
by Advance Lithographing Co. 


2 BookLet: Recalcificantes y 
Tonicos. Abbott Laboratories 
International Co. Designed 
by William Fleming. 
Illustrated by William 
Fleming, Filmgraphics and 
Barbara Hammond. Art 
Director, Robert D. Tucker. 
Composition and printing by 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, 
Inc. Engravings by Collins, 
Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 
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3. EDITORIAL SPREAD: Defense 
Against Pain. Abbott Labora- 
tories. Designed by Bert Ray. 
Illustrated by George MeVicker. 
Composition and printing by 
Runkle-Thompson-kKovats, Inc. 


Engravings by Collins, Miller 


& Hutchings, Inc. 
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$ INVITATION FOLDER: An Exhibition of American Design. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. Designed by Doug Lang, 
reproducing two subjects from Index of American Design, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. Art Director, Walter Howe. 
Composition, offset plates and printing by R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company. 




















5 sTATIONERY: Anne Edwards Long. 
Designed by Anne Edwards Long. 
Composition and printing by George C. Domke. 
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6 BOOKLET: Piping Engineering 
Foreword. Tube Turns, Inc. 

Designed by Dan Smith. 

Composition and printing by Poole Bros., In 
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7 SERIES OF MAILING PIECES: A Year of Birthday Greetings. tna, ont de Sihiip me meena pes Wr 
Bismarck Hotel. Designed by E. Willis Jones. Illustrated by pe sim so “4 oe hd 
Joseph Fehér. Composition by Bertsch & Cooper, Inc. 
Engravings and printing by McCormick & Henderson, Inc. 
., 


8 ENVELOPES: Monsen-Chicago, Inc. 
Designed by Warren Wetherell. 
Illustrated by Fred Steffen. Art Director, 
Carl Jacoby. Composition by Monsen- 
Chicago, Inc. Printing by The Veritone 
Company. 
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10 NEWSPAPER AD: Give All the Excitement of 
Christmas. Marshall Field & Company. Designed 
and illustrated by Francis Foley. Composition by 
Runkle-Thompson-kovats, Inc. Engravings 


by Dot Engravers, Inc. 
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1] TRADE PAPER AD: The Only Way We Know Center 
to Keep Ourselves. Collins, Miller & Hutchings, 
Inc. Designed and illustrated by John Averill. 
Engravings by Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 
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Designers 

RAYMOND F. DA BOLL 

Born Clyde, New York, 1892. Attended Ro- 
chester Institute of Technology, Art Institute 


of Chicago. Received inspiration and encour- 
agement from Oswald Cooper, William A. 
Kittredge and Ernst F. Detterer. Has won 
wide recognition for his work in calligraphy. 
Works in his home studio near Hinsdale. 
WILLIAM FLEMING 

Born Kewanee, Illinois. Attended Herron Art 
Institute in Indianapolis, Chicago Academy 
of Fine Art,and studied under Gyorgy Kepes. 
Worked for Montgomery Ward & Company 
in Bureau of Design and Catalog Depart- 
ment and for two advertising agencies. Free 
Jance designer for past six years. 

DAN SMITH 

Attended United Typothetae of America 
School of Printing, American Academy of 
Art. Formerly Art Director for Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, now Director of Design and 
Typography for Poole Bros., Inc. Editor of 
first volume of Graphic Arts ABC series, 
“Square Serif.” 

DOUG LANG 

Born Chicago, 1909. Attended Art Institute 
of Chicago and studied under Joseph Binder. 
In Department of Design and Typography 
Since 1929, mostly under William A. Kitt- 
redge. Lieutenant-Colonel in A.A.F. Office 
of Flying Safety, designing manuals and 
Safety aids. 

E. WILLIS JONES 

Born Alliance, Ohio, 1903. Attended Art In- 
stitute of Chicago and American Academy of 
Art. For twelve years Art Director of Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby. Free-lance Art Direc- 
tor and Designer since 1937. Past president 
of Art Directors Club of Chicago and Art 
Center. Currently writing Graphic Arts ABC 
volume on “Caslon.” 


ANNE EDWARDS LONG 

Born Huntington, New York. Studied adver- 
tising design at Pratt Institute and painting 
and printing at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Studied design and letter-forms with Julius 
Klinger in Vienna while visiting Europe's 
printing centers. Worked for Esquire, Inc. 
and Lucien Lelong. A free-lance designer. 
WARREN WETHERELL 

Nebraska, 1906. Attended 
American Academy of Art. Worked as de- 


signer and typographer for Poole Bros., Inc., 


Born Omaha. 


Monsen-Chicago, Inc., J. M. Bundscho, and 
has had agency and studio experience. Now 
free-lance designer. 

BERT RAY 

Born Richland, Georgia, 1906. Attended Art 
Institute of Chicago and American Academy 
of Art. Art Director for Runkle-Thompson- 
Kovats, Inc. since 1934, currently on lend- 
lease to Abbott Laboratories. 

JOHN AVERILL 

Born in small town on Mississippi. Came to 
Chicago at 18. Encouraged by William A. 
Kittredge, he developed his unusual illus- 
trative technique as a complement to his 
typography. Frequently writes, designs and 
illustrates the entire job. Graphis. No. 16, 
carried review of his work. 

LESTER BEALL 

Born Kansas City, Missouri, 1903. Educated 
in Chicago, and active in Chicago graphic 
arts before moving to New York. Has con- 
sistently won awards since 1927. Has ex- 
hibited in many one-man shows. Work re- 
viewed in magazines internationally. 
FRANCIE FOLEY 

Born Chicago 1915. Attended Art Institute 
of Chicago. Currently advertising designer 
for Marshall Field & Company. His winning 
advertisement this year was effectively re- 
produced in full color in the regular edition 
of the Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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The House O raan 


P. K. THOMAJAN 


THE HOUSE ORGAN of house organs is the title which best describes Phoenix 
Flame. During its twenty-two years of publication it has been accorded every 
conceivable honor—even to being disqualitied in some contests because it always 
won first prize. 

Published by Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Chicago and New York, Phoenix Flame 
is still edited by its creator, a gentleman known simply as HIG. But HIG (alias 
H. J. Higdon) is something more than a house organist. He is an essayist, column- 
ist, poet, cartoonist, photographer, printer, etc. And, to complete the record, 
he has juggled with Joe Cook, studied art with Dean Cornwell, played with 
John Philip Sousa, and written editorials for Col. Henry Watterson. 

No resting on laurels, or coasting on successful clichés, at Phoenix Metal Cap 
Co. True to its name, Phoenix Flame annually consumes itself and enters the new 
year rejuvenated in theme and format. Once upon a time—when paper, type, and 
tempers were not so short—theme and format were changed from month to 
month. When possible, this practice will be resumed. 

Phoenix Flame constitutes practically the complete advertising and public rela- 
tions program of its publisher, a responsibility which it fulfills with distinction. 
However, it did not burst suddenly ablaze on the industrial scene. For several 
years, both before and after publication of the first issue, experiments were con- 
ducted with other forms of direct mail advertising. Industrial publications were 
used. Results were carefully checked and Phoenix Flame showed greatest accept- 
ance throughout industry and greatest possibilities for development. 

Circulation includes every executive of a packaged-product organization hav- 
ing something to say about the selection of a package. In addition, copies are 
made available to allied manufacturers, packaging engineers, college libraries, and 
trade associations. Many who consider themselves professionally ineligible to 
receive copies, write in their willingness to pay a fee to get on the mailing list. 
From these communications it is evident that copies of Phoenix Flame are care- 
fully preserved and missing issues eagerly sought. 

Of HIG it may be said that he has an unlimited amount of editorial courage. 
He uses all manner of stimulating elements in his publication from semi-technical 
articles on foods and drugs to two-line witticisms on any and everything. In plan- 
ning an annual series, he receives the close co-operation of artist, photographer, 
engraver, printer, and his several contributing editors. HIG does not hog the show. 
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Once the editorial theme and art motif have been established, HIG turns to 
his artist, Elmer Jacobs, to balance pictorial treatment with text appeal. In addi- 
tion to product photographs, by staff photographer R. D. Heetfield, outside 
sources are drawn upon for unusual illustrative material, such as Bettmann 
Archive which has supplied rare prints on historic occasions. 

All values are fully orchestrated, then muted. The light touch prevails. There 
are no raucous headlines, no raw shades of color. Proving, to reader and public 
relations expert alike, that verve can be achieved without vehemence. 

For the past seven years, Elmer Jacobs has produced all of the art work on 
Phoenix Flame and co-operated with H!G on the layout—although HIG, having 
once been a printer, considers layout his personal domain. Jacobs has a flair for 
depicting historical aspects of the American scene with poignant fidelity. HIG 
and Jacobs harmonize closely in maintaining a gentle-voiced graciousness of tone 
that enables Phoenix Flame to enter the most august places and kindle glowing 
responses. 

The editorial policy of Phoenix Flame may be summed up, according to HIG, 
in one word—‘Entertainment.”’ HIG is a resourceful Master of Ceremonies, pre- 
senting in each issue a gay array of talent and team-work. Never is there any 
laboring to drive home a fact. It is touch-and-go. Each number is a complete show 
by itself and the finale is a page of encores (letter excerpts from a critical and 
appreciative audience). 


First page in a typical issue consists of a witty prelude of odds and ends, fol- 
lowed immediately by the lead or theme article. After this comes a diverting 


mélange of essays, poems, short stories, selected quotes, and factual articles. With 
all the charm and gaiety of this publication, one finds within its pages consider- 
able well-tempered common sense. 

Advertising content is of the most abbreviated and tasteful type. A succinct 
Phoenix advertisement appears (usually) on the last inside page. Then, there are 
three or four full-page photographic illustrations by R. D. Heettield showing 
various products sealed with Phoenix Metal Caps. These are classic examples of 
still-life portraiture. They carry only the short caption in small type: Sealed with 
Phoenix Metal (or Molded) Caps. 

HIG modestly denies possession of a magic formula for the phenomenal success 
of his publication—eloquently proved, we might add, by more than sixty bronze 
plaques, gold medals, silver cups, and blue-ribboned certificates. Having used the 
same artisans (with one or two exceptions) for the past twenty-two years, he 
insists that the results are “additive.” But it should not be overlooked that HIG 
casts an invisible spell over his collaborators, inspiring them to do “better than 
best.” 

A review of issues for comparatively recent years reveals a startling panorama 
of the infinite variety of Phoenix Flame. The Golden Age of this publication may 
be said to have begun when Elmer Jacobs took over its illustration. This occurred 
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Civnel C onsiderations 
7 


op HE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to sell “alma- 
nacs and prognostications”’ in 
England, enjoyed in the time of 
Elizabeth by two members of the Company 
of Stationers, was extended by James I to 
the two universities, but the universiti 
commuted their privilege for an annuity 
from the Company of Stationers. 

This monopoly was challenged by 
Thomas Carnan, a bookseller, who pub- 
lished an almanac three consecutive years, 
and was imprisoned three times on that ac- 
count. The case came up before the court of 
common pleas, 1775, and was decided in 
Carnan’s favor, the question argued being, 
“Whether almanacs were such public ordi- 
nances, such matters of state, as belonged to 
the king by his prerogative, so as to enable 

* him to communicate an exclusive right of 
printing them to a grantee of the crown?” 





. * * 


Tue Erremeris and Nautical Almanac, is- 
sued by the chief governments two or three 
years in advance, contains elaborate tables 
of accurately predicted positions of heav- 
enly bodies, with times of celestial phenom- 
ena, and other data, for use by astronomers 
and navigators. 


Some ea of the contents of early 
may be obtained by consideration of d 
page of one such publication: “'P 
cacyon of Mayster John Thybaul, 
cyner & astronomer of the Emp 
Majestie, of the yere of our 
Mcccccxxx1J, comprehending the iti 
of this yere, & of the influence of the 
of peas and warre, & of the sykeng 
this yere, with the constellacions of 
that be under the vij planets, & the 
cions of kynges & princes, & of the 
& comets.” 


* * * 


Atmanacu be Gora, published 
French and German, gave partic: 
count of all the royal families of f 
and provided ample details cone: 
administration and the statistics of 
ferent states of the world. 


* * * 


Rocer Bacon, 1267, used the wor 
nac for tables of the apparent m 

heavenly bodies. The Italian form 
nacco, French almanach, and Spani 
naque, all of which are probably o 

with Arabic al-manakh, 








with the 1940 Anniversary Series, celebrating the Golden Anniversary of Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co. Highlight of this series was a breezy 50-year history spread 
throughout the twelve issues and illustrated with quaint period pieces from brown 
stone fronts to bustles. Secondary feature was an informative series, by the noted 
colorist, Faber Birren, and having to do with character analysis through color. 

The 1941 Series focused on Astrology and ran the entire celestial gamut. Zodia- 
cal symbols served as the decorative motif on the cover each month. And, of 
course, the lead article dealt with the portents of the prevailing sign. Featured, 
too, were birthstone and flower. 

In 1942, the Series was given over to the alphabet. Each cover carried a large 
letter from the titlek—Phoenix Flame—which, you will note, has exactly twelve 
characters. Secondary motif of the cover design was a fine-line rendering of an 
important personality. For example, “P” was for Pioneer, and this, in turn, was 
Daniel Boone. Lead articles concerned the picturesque origins of the alphabet 
dating from cuneiform days. Surprise extra in these issues was a beautifully de- 
signed insert of a classic, like the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. 

In 1943, the theme was Holidays, among them New Year’s, Valentine Day, 
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How ro stow appreciation to customers was a 
business problem long before the frst Accounts 
Receivable sheet was slipped into a ledger. 

You've seen the problem approached in many 
ways. The oldtime storekeeper passed out pepper 
mint sticks to the kids when Pop paid the grocery 
bill on Saturday night. The baker slipped an exr 
bun into the sack for good measure to good cus 
tomers, The clothing store came through with a 
bat and ball when Sonny got a new suit. The 
movie house dished out dishes to its patrons in 
addition to the double feature. 

We're all for extra consideration, friendly 
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P. K. Thomajan. 


Mardi Gras. The bizarre history of the festive days of the year was vividly por- 
trayed in words, drawings, and photographs. One of the issues carried a memor- 
able piece on the dainty greeting cards of Kate Greenaway, which prompts the 
observation that almost every issue carries some extra punch. 

The 1944 Series introduced the reader to cycle after cycle in the history and 
romance of selling. This was cast in blank verse which gave it an epic sweep. The 
series started with crude barter days and extended through early itinerant ped- 
dlers to the days of modern commerce. 

In 1945, HIG presented the Americana Series, which depicted oldtime scenes 
and customs. These included features on Main Street, the Little White Church, 
the Country Newspaper, etc. End sheets, designed to resemble Colonial wall- 
paper, were another novel touch. 

The 1946 Series was a Magazine Series and introduced an unusual approach 
or two to the writing, illustrating, and editing of a general magazine. Legibility 
and logical sequence, coupled with minimum advertising, were important con- 
siderations. 

The 1947 Series had to do with Time. 





a Declaration 


gestures, and goodwill builders designed to keep 
customers coming back, and business going for- 
ward. But, we believe, the peppermint stuck tastes 
better when the seller's product is what it should 
be, when its cost is economical, and the service 
good. The baker's dozen and other premiums 
mean more under the same circumstances, too. 

Practicing what we preach, we repeat a declara- 
tion which we made long ago to users and pros- 
pective users of Phoenix Metal Caps: To make 
the finest product we know how; to continually 
strive to improve it; to price it reasonably; and 
to serve our customers to the bese of our abulity. 


PHOENIX METAL CAP CO. 
2444 W. Sixteenth St., Chicago § 3720 Fourteenth Ave.. Brooklyn 18 











The commerce of medieval Europe 

Depended almost entirely upon good faith and honesty. 

At no previous place or time 

Has merchandising been more ethical than when between members of The Hanse. 
If they took advantage of the feudal knights 

It was because the feudal knights took advantage of them. 

But there were rifts in the league, 

And as these rifts widened, enemies crept in. 

The Dutch entered commerce. 

England attacked Hanseatic salesmen-traders at every opportunity. 
A united front might have prevented ruin, 

But member betrayed member. 

Lubecksought to restrain member cities of The Hanse 

From selling arms and ammunition to the enemy. 

It was too profitable a business, however, for them to idly cast aside. 
Soon cannon were tearing at the walls of the maker, 
And another group of salesmen-traders 


Went down in bitter defeat. 
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Prior to Elmer Jacobs, Phoenix Flame was illustrated by Dale Nichols, whose 
work now hangs in Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Art Institute of 
Chicago; and numerous other Galleries and Exhibitions . . . proving, again, that 
HIG knows how to pick his assistants. 

The Anthology, published last year by HIG and already out-of-print, provided 
a retrospective selection of favorite features from past issues of Phoenix Flame. 
It was aptly labeled a cornucopia of inspiration. Somehow, HIG manages to find 
time to be one of the most prolific contributors to The Chicago Tribune's famous 
“A Line 0’ Type or Two,” most read column in the Midwest. He has also authored 
several engaging volumes of light verse and short stories, one of these fittingly 
titled, “Higgledy-Piggledy.” 
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NOTES ON PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATION 
KARL Kup 
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Printmakers and Illustrators trations supplement perfectly the pictur- 
esque charm, the pristine bloom, and the- 
atrical air of his inventiveness. His drawings 
are principally pen-and-ink with a light 
love for book illustrations. His Jazz, with wash for tonal values. Design and Paper No. 
the text written in his own bold handwrit- 97 fully illustrates and describes the books 
ing, contains twenty extraordinary and sur- 


Henri Matisse again heads the list of great 
French painters and sculptors, with a special 


and drawings of America’s young gifted 
prising collages et decoupages, printed in juvenile author-illustrator. 

color stencil by Edmond Vairel, after The urge to draw animals may well stem 
Matisse’s designs. A novel way of express- from Altamira’s proverbial cave drawings; 
i in medieval bestiaries, the animal plays the 
ing them, Jazz’ illustrations represent what principal part; in folk and fairy tale, the 
the master calls: des cristallisations de sou- animal is man’s best friend or foe. Four of 
venir du cirque, de contes populaires, ou de France’s foremost painters of our time have 


ing thoughts and a novel way of reproduc- 


voyage. turned to the animal as an expression for 
The allegories and fantasies of Pieter their art: the illustrated bestiaires of Bon- 
Brueghel have been the subject of much nard, Toulouse-Lautrec, Dufy, and Picasso 
speculation through the centuries. His in- are discussed and brought into relationship 
ventions, engraved by Hieronymous Cock, by Philip Hofer in a recent article in the 
have been explained by folklorists, soci- Gazette des Beaux Arts, May 1948. Picasso's 
ologists, psychiatrists, and other restless peo- etchings for Buffon startled the graphic arts 
ple. “It is clear from these engravings that world at the end of the war and have also 
Brueghel knew the scriptures intimately,” stimulated Mr. Hofer in his observations. 
writes Columbia’s professor Adriaan J. Bar- While Bonnard and Toulouse-Lautrec had 
nouw in his note to The Fantasy of Pieter worked in representational style, Dufy 
Brueghel, 1530-1569, (New York, Lear Pub- — sought to stvlize his bestiaire, basing his de- 
lications, 1947). “I believe that many a cryp- — signs on the rigid and patterned woodcuts 
tic detail of his crowded compositions can of the early sixteenth century. Of Picasso 
be explained with the help of the Bible text.” one might have expected abstractions; ren- 
Design and Paper “published by Mar-  derings of mood rather than of subject. Yet 
quardt & Company, Inc., 155 Spring Street, the regal, the superior qualities in the ani- 
New York 12, Distributors of Fine Papers,” mal made Picasso return to representational 
has long been a favorite with collectors of | expression, thus giving his admirers a shock, 
fine printing also. No. 27 introduces William as it were, and a glimpse into his extra- 
Pene du Bois to those who have not heard — ordinary facility of draftsmanship. 
of The Three Policemen, The Great Geppy, An exhibition of Nicholas Hillyard’s por- 
and The Twenty-One Balloons, all pub- _ trait miniatures at the Victoria and Albert 
lished under the discriminating eye of Mae Museum, in itself a fine show, brought forth 
Massey of the Viking Press. While du Bois’ a series of interesting letters by such men 
books are larks of logical nonsense, his illus- as E. P. Goldschmidt, Reynold Stone, and 
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A double spread of Henri Matisse’s latest illustrated book, entitled Jazz, 
with twenty collages et decoupages, reproduced in color stencil, after the 
artist's designs, and published in Paris by Teriade, in September 1947. 













































Arthur M. Hind, published in the London 
Times Literary Supplement over a period of 
weeks, debating the question of Hillyard’s 
woodcuts which were not shown at the time 
of the exhibition. Goldschmidt points  to- 
wards additional evidence of Hillyard’s con- 
tribution to the print, citing an example, 
signed NH, in a book printed in Paris, in 
1588; Stone doubts Goldschmidt’s statement, 
believing that argument in favor of Hillyard 
does not appear to upset the usually ac- 
cepted view that artists at that time drew 
on wood only, leaving the execution to a 
specialized craftsman; Hind comes to the 
rescue of Goldschmidt, claiming that neither 
Diirer nor Holbein cut their own blocks and 
that it is the designer who counts in the 
black-and-white woodcut, the cutter merely 
clearing away the negative portions of the 
block, corresponding to the whites in the 
print. Whether the three scholars have come 
to an agreement or not, it is hoped that their 
battle may stimulate further research and 
make it possible to identify other works of 
Hillyard’s, in an otherwise comparatively 
unexplored English sixteenth century of the 
print. 

From Alix to Willette ranges the list of 
contemporary French printmakers, issued 
by Sagot-Le Garrec, of Paris. There are new 
names of young artists who have not had a 
chance of a showing in the United States. 
There are old favorites, too, such as Bon- 
nard’s Le Canotage, Bresdin’s Mon Réve, 
Cézanne’s Les Baigneurs, Rousseau’s Chénes 
de Roche. From Switzerland’s Gérald 
Cramer, in Geneva, however, comes a list 
spiced with the great names of Maillol, 
Dufy, Pascin, Renoir, and Bonnard. The 
latter's prints have become sought after 
since the revealing show of his oeuvre at the 
Museum of Modern Art, in New York, last 
summer. 

Ten reproductions of Japanese woodcuts, 
in color lithography, have been published 
by the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
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A short note by Alan Priest introduces 
Harunobu’s Lovers in Snowstorm, Hiro- 
shige’s Evening Snow at Kanbera, Hokusai’; 
Great Wave and, in more powerful style, 
Shunsho’s Actor Danjuro. There are also 
prints by Sharaku and Utamaro. For the 
most part, modern reproductions of Japa- 
nese prints are harsh in color and dull in 
craftsmanship. Albert Carman’s reproduc. 
tions in this portfolio differ in several re. 
spects: instead of a number of wood blocks, 
zinc plates are used, and instead of getting 
subleties of shading by wiping the color of 
the block by hand, Carman has approached 
the same effect by using a different plate for 
each of the tint gradations. 

A book on Japanese prints of unusual dis 
tinction has been issued in Switzerland] 
(Willy Boller: Der Japanische Farbholz ‘ 
schnitt), with all of its inumerable reproduc 7 
tions taken from the author's collection. Both] 
in the writing and in the presentation of the ’ 
examples, the book has style and a novel ap 4 
proach. In short chapters we are led through] 
the three rich centuries of Japanese print4 
making, introducing all of the great namé 4 
artists of the period but not forgetting the 
all-over picture or background against whic? 
these men worked. One of the illustration | 
reproduced here, claims to be an origin’? 
drawing by Utamaro, a great treasure in 
deed. Looking closely, however, one is nd 
too readily convinced that it is a drawing 4 
but rather a woodcut impression of Ute 
maro’s Tiger, described in Kurth, as No. 485 
and in Bing-Hayashi, as No. 891 tigre a 
croupi. Yet the author’s caption to this re 
production reads: mit drei verschiedene 
Braun hat Utamaro in groben Pinselstriche 
dieses seltene Tierbild gemalt. Does M 
Boller speak of the original sketch whi¢ 
served to make this woodcut? 

The announcement of a giant publicatio 
on Dutch and Flemish etchings, engraving 
and woodcuts from about 1450 to the yee 
1700, by F. W. H. Hollstein of Amsterdam 


An original brush drawing by Utamaro, drawn in three shades 
brown; bamboo and leaves are in black against a background 


light green. From the collection of Willy Boller, of Switzerlan 
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may strike terror in many a print curator’s 
budget. But his first shock should soon be 
overshadowed by the assurance of a truly 


magnificent gift to the world of prints! The} 


detailed catalogue will be published in 
about 25 volumes each containing some four 
hundred reproductions. Subscription per 
volume is $38.00 before September 1, 1948. 
The price for the complete set, paid in ad- 
vance, is $750.00. It is indeed a long time 
since Bartsch, Passavant, Nagler, Dutuit. 
and Wurzbach compiled, each, their funda- 
mental works with detailed descriptions. 
Thanks to the present advanced state of the 
art of reproduction, however, this shortcom- 
ing of all earlier compilations will be a thing 
of the past. In the Hollstein catalogue, every 
print of importance or of interest from the 
point of view of the history of art will be 
illustrated thus giving instead of a mere de- 
scription the reproduction of the original. 
The undertaking is in the hands of Menno 
Hertzberger who lives in Amsterdam’s peace- 
ful Keizersgracht, No. 610. 

L’Oeuvre d Antoine Watteau, published 
in Paris par les soins de M. de Jullienne, in 
1726-1735, represents one of those monu- 
mental works of French eighteenth century 
engraving which have been the envy and 
the delight of all designers and collectors. 
A hitherto unknown set, handsomely bound 
in three large red morrocco bindings, has 
just come to light and is described in a bro- 
chure by William S. Kundig, of Geneva, 
Switzerland. Monsieur de Jullienne who is 
responsible for the oeuvre was a patron and 
friend of Watteau’s and as such had access 
to the latter's notebooks and sketches. For 
the making of this document, Jullienne em- 
ployed France’s foremost engravers of the 
time, including such familiar names as 
Cochin, Sylvestre, Francois Boucher, and 
le Comte de Caylus, pour graver daprés 
ses Tableux & Dessins originaux tirez du 
Cabinet du Roy & des plus curieux de 
l'Europe. 
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Print Portfolios 


“An intirely new idea to the print field, 


; to quote from the editors’ announcement, is 


being presented to print collectors through 
the publication of Laurels, a portfolio of 
prints. “An occasional original has been 
bound into a publication in the past, and 
portfolios are a common offering but a 
periodical, its appeal based chiefly in signed 
originals, is at the moment, unique.” Laurels 
promises to promote only the best in graphic 
arts, appearing four times a year, and in- 
cluding no less than four or five prints, 
priced at $25.00 per issue. “Most of the 
prints will be new, all graphic media will be 
used.” But what seems to be newer or new- 
est, is that articles in prose and verse, gen- 
eral criticisms and selections from literature 
of the past will accompany the prints, or the 
prints the literature! Numbers One and Two 
include prints by Miro, Anne Ryan, Stanley 
William Hayter, Will Barnett, Milton Avery, 
Leonard Pytlack, and Gabor Peterdi; also 
articles by Walter Pach and Howard Devree. 

Though Letterio Calapai is perhaps not 
the only one who is inspired by Thomas 
Wolfe's writings, he is the only one who was 
inspired by Look Homeward Angel to the 
extent of producing a portfolio of 25 original 
woodengravings. Calapai sensed the intrin- 
sic relationship between poetic phrase of 
Wolfe’s and its graphic paraphrase. In order 
to achieve this blending purpose, he devised 
a novel technical process. The text, etched 
in calligraphy and printed from a copper 
plate in terracotta, in the manner of the 
woodblock, became an organic entity with 
the pictorial woodengravings of Calapai’s. 
In effect, these prints remind one of the rub- 
bings taken from the bas relief tombs of the 
Han Dynasty. They also remind of William 
Blake’s method of combining design and 
calligraphy in his engravings. Look Home: 
ward Angel, a portfolio of proofs, designed, 
engraved and printed by Calapai was issued 


A wood engraving by Letterio Calapai for a portofolio of 
prints inspired by Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward Angel. 
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in an edition of 200 sets by George Binet, of 
New York. 

The inimitable and indefatigable Kaethe 
Kollwitz has now appeared in a moderately 
priced portfolio which, we hope, will find its 
way into many schoolrooms and art classes. 
Published by the Touchstone Press, of New 
York, ten of the more famous Kollwitz litho- 
graphs have been reproduced, by offset, and 
are available for one dollar. 

Just as the camera freed painters from 
the necessity of imitating nature, so photo- 
mechanical processes of reproduction freed 
the engraver from the necessity of copying 
pictures. The contemporary engraver or 
printmaker has thus come into his own. His 
is the world of expression, of imagination, of 
aesthetic activity versus the enslaved status 
of his predecessors. With that freedom in 
mind, Nicolas Calas, has inaugurated a 
series of print portfolios which will eventu- 
ally prove this point! “The modern engraver 
must have inspiration. He is more than a 
craftsman, capable of accurate reproduction. 
He is not an artisan, but an artist.” Prints by 
Miro, Lam, Hayter, Matta, Seligman, and 
Tanguy make up the first portfolio, issued by 
the editors, entitled Brunidor Editions, of 
New York. The prints are especially com- 
missioned by the editors, thus giving prom- 
ise to an idea and a message. 


Print Exhibitions 


Max Weber was born in Russia and had 
come to New York at the age of ten. At six- 
teen, he had entered art classes at Pratt; at 
twenty, he felt strong enough to teach others. 
Although he is best known for his paintings, 
his graphic work, currently shown at the 
Brooklyn Museum and introduced in the 
Museum’s Bulletin by Una E. Johnson, num- 
bers approximately forty woodcuts and fifty 
lithographs. These are highly successful and 
ingenious experiments in the problems of 
color, form, and composition. A number of 
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them are cubist, reflecting his interest in 
primitive art. Miss Johnson’s appraisal lift 
the curtain on unknown territory covered by 
this shy and serious artist. The reproduction 
speak for the man’s handling of graphic tool 
and for the application of material in graphic 
expression. 

Celebrations in honor of the 150th anni. 
versary of the invention of lithography thi 
year were held in almost every museum 
library, blessed with lithographic treasures 
A welcome late-comer, however, deserve 
special mention as it has made an effort { 
include regional material, as well as lithog. 
raphy’s application to commercial art, no 
to be frowned upon. In a handsomely de. 
signed catalogue, Gustave von Groschwitz 
the newly appointed curator of prints at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, introduces his sub: 
ject with a rapid-fire history of the art fron 
Senefelder’s inevitable laundry list to Cin. 
cinnati’s contemporary Agnes Potter Lowrie 
In the highlighted groups of the nineteent 
and twentieth centuries of France, England 
Germany, Spain, and America, he achieve 
a survey of the progress lithography mat 
from pure technical process to reproductiv 
art, and from reproductive art to self-expres 
sion. 

The Los Angeles Public Library has nov 
honored a book designer and _ illustrate 
whose work has been extensively shown it 
the United States since his death, in 194 
Hugo Steiner-Prag needs no introduction 
His ability to design, to coordinate, and t 
teach is again proven by this show, whic 
included his title pages and _ illustration 
trade marks and emblems, letter heads ani 

‘alendars, newspaper layouts and type orn 
ment. To Americans, Steiner-Prag is bes 
known through his lithographs for Tartuff 
and his illustrations for Measure for Measur 

“To an eye that has been looking at thé 
Renaissance, the Gothic prints of German 
and the Netherlands express emotion wit 
an abandon that rarely appears in Italy be 


A page from the fifteenth century blockbook of the Apocalypé 


with colors, applied by a contemporary hand 
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fore the baroque,” writes A. Hyatt Mayor 
in his introduction to an exhibition of North- 
ern Gothic Prints (The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art Bulletin, New York, February 
1948 ). Thus the anonymous woodcuts of the 


fifteenth century and some of the signed en- 
gravings pass before our eye. Mr. Mayor 
weighs the contributing factors of the dif- 
ference in expression between North and 
South. It was only when the Italian idea of 
the individual migrated across the Alps, that 
it displaced the anonymity of the medieval 
production line. Yet, in looking over these 
anonymous prints, made with deep religious 
feeling and an almost childlike effort of pur- 
pose, one cannot help but be reminded of 
what was once said of the fifteenth century: 
if in search of beauty turn towards the art of 
Italy; if in search of character, Germany and 
the Netherlands will be the answer. 
Lithographs by Daumier are being shown 
at the Henry E. Huntington Library at San 
Marino. A catalogue, printed by the Ward 
Ritchie Press, introduces the subject with a 
succinct appraisal of Daumier’s contribution 
to caricature and satire, written by C. H. 
Collin Barker. “Five years were spent on 
political cartoons, and nearly forty on satire,” 
writes Mr .Barker, adding that in this long 
span Daumier’s style altered about as much 
as Rembrandt's did in the same stretch of 
years. “His late drawings have the instan- 
taneity and ripeness of a rich mind’s think- 
ing aloud.” Yet Mr. Barker in discussing the 
cycles of alternating realism and schematism 
in art seems to go too far in the praise of 
Daumier when he says that “we of 1948 will 
be seen to have had our place on the down 
curve of our present cycle and to have been 
passing into a period of schematic drawing. 
The last great master-draftsman of our cycle, 
which had its beginning in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, will be seen to have been Daumier.” 
Perhaps Arthur W. Heintzelman, curator 
of prints at the Boston Public Library will 
agree with Mr. Barker, because he has just 
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been the victim of one of those extraordinary 
windfalls of collecting that happen about 
every hundred years. Four thousand litho- 
graphs of Daumier’s have come his way 
through the generosity of Albert H. Wiggin, 
the founder of that print room. Yet Mr. 
Heintzelman is more restrained in his state. 
ments. His appraisal of Daumier and the 
collection of four thousand prints before him 
has not shattered his poise though he admits 
that “an almost complete collection with 
many proof prints before letters, and anno- 
tations in the hand of the artist, is a dream, 
one might suppose, impossible to achieve.” 
In a series of exhibitions, Mr. Heintzelman 
plans to prove that Boston now has become 
the center of study for Daumier. And he 
adds, somewhat disarmingly: “it is obvious 
that Daumier did not want for subject mat: 
ter.” 

While talking of Daumier, it seems fit to 
mention a proposed French publication to 
be issued by the Revue, Arts et Lettres de 
Provence, as a numéro spécial, under the 
direction of Jean Cherpin. Among the list of 
contributing authorities, we note the names 
of Edwin de T. Bechtel, Henry P. Rossitter. 
and Anne C. Hoyt. Aside from these Amer- 
ican writers, there is a host of Frenchmen 
writing from avant-propos to retour de Dau- 
mier; all in all thirty-seven contributions for 


550 French francs! 


Print Collections 


Works of art seem to be more alert and 
aware of imminent events and approaching 
disasters than ordinary human beings. The 
museums and print rooms in this country 
ably built their collections long before the 
dreadful 1930s, taking in displaced works 
of art, thus saving many an object from pos- 
sible destruction. With that responsibility 
in mind, Dr. Heinrich Schwarz, curator o! 
prints of the Rhode Island Museum and 
School of Design, at Providence, urges his 


A burin engraving, on brass, by Stanley William Hayter, 
entitled Death by Water, made in New York, in 1948. 
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trustees and the public to demonstrate that 
inner preparedness for this role in our cul- 
tural destiny. His acquisitions, shown in a 
series of exhibitions and described in the 
Museum’s Bulletin point the way for the 
task. A carefully planned graphic collection 
is his goal. The representative masters from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth century will 
eventually fill the portfolios of the Museum’s 
collection, as they will adorn the walls of the 
galleries, if this enterprising curator is given 
free rein. 

In Greater New York, Queens College an- 
nounces the formation of a print collection, 
designed for use in the teaching program of 
that school. From the estate of the late 
A. Philip McMahon, Queens College ac- 
quired the major part of the collection of 
prints and photographs which Professor 
McMahon made while teaching at New York 
University. The collection numbers about 
five hundred masterprints, representing the 
major phases of the art. Such a humble be- 
ginning, together with the interest in the 





subject and the desire to build, represents 
the roots for future growth and attraction. 
Work on the prints at Queens College has 
progressed so far that a series of small ex- 
hibitions has been planned to show the col- 
lege community and the public what is in- 
cluded in the nucleus of the collection. 

A collection of over three thousand prints 
has been added to Cornell University’s 
larder, at Ithaca, New York, through the 
bequest of the late William P. Chapman. 
Although the collection is particularly strong 
in prints by French, English, and American 
printmakers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, it includes representative exam- 
ples of other schools and periods from Diirer 
to the present. There are fine impressions of 
Melancholia, St. Jerome in His Cell, and St. 
Anthony of Diirer’s; there are prints by 
Rembrandt; there are prints by Daumier, 
Degas, Delacroix, Legros, Lepére, Meryon, 
Redon, Toulouse-Lautrec, to name but a 
few of that French school. There are eight 
of the thirteen etchings by Samuel Palmer, 














a follower of Blake; there are etchings and 
lithographs by both Whistler and Pennell. 
Robert P. Long, secretary of the college, is 
in charge and is presently engaged in cata- 
loguing and setting up the collection. Wil- 
liam P. Chapman, a lawyer of New York 
City, graduated from Cornell, in 1895. He 
was an enthusiastic student of the graphic 
arts. His taste was formed as a young man, 
he once said, through Saturday afternoons 
of study in the print room of the New York 
Public Library. 

The New York Public Library, long de- 
prived of a print gallery due to lack of space 
in its Central Building, on Fifth Avenue, will 
again be able to hang exhibitions from its 
collection of over one hundred thousand 
prints. The third floor corridor is being re- 
modelled into two “galleries,” one to be de- 
voted to the library's collection of American 
views from the Phelps Stokes Collection, the 
other to be used for the showing of prints of 
all schools and descriptions. For the initial 
opening, the library will show New York 
City Views to coincide with New York City’s 
Golden Anniversary; and Contemporary 
American Printmakers from Bellows to Stan- 
ley William Hayter. 

CAMPBELL Dopcson, keeper emeritus of 
prints and drawings, of the British Museum, 
died on July 12, 1948. Born in Crayford, 
Kent, on August 13, 1867, Mr. Dodgson was 
internationally known as the Museum’s au- 
thority in matters of the graphic arts. His 
private collections comprised early German 
prints and drawings, modern etchings and 
lithographs, chiefly by British and French 
artists, many of whom received their initial 
encouragement from Mr. Dodgson. He is 
perhaps best known for his catalogue of 
early German and Flemish woodcuts at the 
British Museum; his catalogues of Diirer’s 
engravings; his catalogues of such contem- 
porary English engravers as Blampied, 
Gooden, Austin, John, and Bone. He has 
been called “the father of the British print.” 
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Print Societies 

In Boston, the first American print (north 
of the border ) was made. In Boston, last but 
not least, a printmakers’ society was recently 
formed, following the example of so many 
others all over the country. The purpose of 
this new organization, of course, is to stimu- 
late the making of fine prints in New Eng- 
land. A membership jury has been set up. 
Exhibitions have been planned. All is ready 
to give Boston what Boston deserves. Any 
artist desiring membership must submit at 
least five original prints, in order to become 
a proper Bostonian printmaker. 

Things are easier and certainly jollier in 
New Jersey. Under the discriminating and 
vigilant eye of Elmer Adler, Princeton Uni- 
versitys “graphic arts man,” the Princeton 
Print Club has grown into an institution of 
participating recreation. The club has a repu- 
tation of turning out desirable membership 
prints. The seventh annual print is an aqua- 
tint showing Stanhope Hall, engraved by 
George J. Mess, of Indianapolis. 

La Societé pour (Etude de la Gravure 
Francaise, dormant through the terrible 
years, has now issued a new manifesto, 
promising a return to life, a return to even 
more active publication, and an even closer 
cooperation with the treasures of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale which the library authori- 
ties have assured them will be at their dis- 
position. This, it is felt, is highly necessary 
to give French graphic art the care and con- 
sideration it deserves as a great cultural phe- 
nomenon. Among the founder members, we 
note such prominent names as Jean Adhémar, 
Emile Dacier, P.-A. Lemoine, Jean Prinet. 
Claude Roger-Marx, Georges Wildenstein. 
Maurice Rousseau, the well-known print 
dealer of Paris, has promised to serve as 
treasurer; Paul Jarry will be secretary. Full 
details may be had from M. Rousseau, % 
rue de Chateaudun, Paris Xe. 

A group of energetic American wood er- 
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gravers recently organized the Society of 
American Wood Engravers or, for those who 
revel in abbreviations, the SAWE! Through 
consolidation and the exchange of ideas it 
is hoped to reform and bring to bloom the 
oldest form of printmaking. There will be 
travelling exhibitions, demonstrations, and 
such educational unavoidabilities which 
may make for better wood engraving. Fif- 
teen proud artists signed the charta, among 
them Asa Cheffetz, Fritz Eichenberg, Nor- 
man Kent, Allen Lewis, and Lyn Ward. 

If the National Serigraph Society had an 
“in” with the State Department, iron cur- 
tains would turn into pierceable and trans- 
parent muslin. For better international rela- 
tions and for better knowledge of American 
printmakers, the society planned an ingeni- 
ous showing of serigraphs in the staterooms 
and cabins of the newly re-commissioned 
liner $.S. Argentina, of the Moore-McCor- 
mack fleet, plying the waters between the 
two American continents. Twenty-four norte 
americano serigraphs thus entered the lands 
below the Rio Grande, fully aware of their 
ambassadorial function. It seemed to the so- 
ciety that no place is more appropriate for 
graphic art than a ship’s cabin; the print 
firmly attached to the wall lest is follow the 
caprices of Neptune, and the law of New- 
ton’s. Serigraph is Greek for silk screen print 
and was coined by Philadelphia’s print cu- 
rator Carl Zigrosser. 


Prints in Periodicals 


Ex Libris: Le Arti del Libro is a newly 
born Italian periodical which wishes to fea- 
ture prints, printing and the amenities of the 
graphic arts. The first issue appeared in 
April, containing articles on Italo Zetti, an 
Italian wood engraver and, incidentally, 
illustrator of Pearl Buck’s books and stories; 
on the book plates by the Dutchman, Andrée 
Vlanderen; on Guiseppe Martini e i suoi 
libri, describing this extremely original and 


resourceful bookseller who has died recent- 
ly. News events, book reviews, as well as re- 
views of periodicals make up the content of 
this rather conventional newcomer. 

“In a magazine with the creative disposi- 
tion the interest is ART—there is an indiffer- 
ence to an intellectualized promotion of 
Names and new and established artists and 
writers are presented alike, for their creative 
work must stand on its own validity”’—thus 
sounds the battle cry of the new and rather 
fascinating Tiger's Eye. Students of graphic 
art will discover, in its first number, the ex- 
quisitely engraved but poorly reproduced 
plates by Ian Hugo whose earlier efforts of 
engraving have been shown, in original im- 
pressions, in the books written by Anais Nin. 
Students of graphic arts will saunter by the 
writings and poems of William Stafford, 
Owen Dodson, Marianne Moore and many 
others, to learn that Blake said that “engrav- 
ing is the profession I was apprenticed to,” 
to which the Tiger's Eye adds, in 1947, one 
experimenting poet and two artists who have 
rediscovered Blake’s unique printing method 
and who are now making Illuminated Poems! 
The poet: Ruthven Todd; the artists: Stan- 
ley William Hayter and Joan Miro. “Now, 
the Tiger's Eye is on—it sees no harm in arts 
and letters being pleasurable therefore it is 
no teacher, no merchant, no supreme judge.” 
The Tiger's Eye gleams from RFD 4, West- 
port, Conn. 

The illustrated oeuvre of Gus Bofa, the 
engraved work of Choffard, Bernard Naudin 
as illustrator, and the chonique du beau 
livre may be advantageously read and filed 
by those who love and admire the much 
written-up French illustrated book. Le Por- 
tigue, No. 6., contains all of these contribu- 
tions to an art which seems ever young and 
attractive. Le Portique’s style of presenta- 
tion of the subjects seems equally fresh and 
attractive; in fact, it seems to be the period- 
cal for books and illustrations, French—mais 
seulement francais! 
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Graphis No. 21, the latest, is meaty and 
stimulating. Contents: Blake, the visionary 
illustrator; The Book of Marvels of the 
World, an Iranian illuminated manuscript; 
Ballet, last refuge of the unrealistic theater; 
Frank Pick and his influence on design in 
England. This merely to show the catholicity 
of editorial content. Prints also receive at- 
tention, and this time with a contribution 
which seemed significant enough to review: 
Popular Graphic Art in Old Brittany, called 
imagerie populaire, by the French, and 
dearly beloved to them, too. Imagerie popu- 
laire is about the most popular brand of 
printmaking, practiced in almost all coun- 
tries with a strong folk or national art: Italy 
and Spain, Germany and the Netherlands, 
Russia and Poland, and of course France! 
The article in Graphis is doubly stimulating 
in that it ties the new, the modern, the popu- 
lar to the old, the established, the tradi- 
tional. Imagerie populaire is based on the 
anonymous, religious woodcuts of an earlier 
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age, yet was produced, in France, particu- 
larly from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the middle of the nineteenth. Being 
“popular,” these prints were produced by 
the thousands but the collector, today, will 
find it a hard task indeed to collect more 
than 500 different examples within one 
decade. The lower the commercial value of 
the article, the greater is the chance of its 
ultimate disappearance, is an axiom that has 
not only been said by those in search of a 
Columbus Letter but certainly by collectors 
of such popular imagery. The prints them. 
selves depicted saints and sinners, events 
and imaginings. All were made by self- 
taught artists; all were published and printed 
by small stationers, in small towns; but all 
were bought and enjoyed by “everybody”! 
Today, these remnants of a lost art bring 
back to mind the longevity of the story-tell- 
ing woodcut of the fifteenth century with all 
of its horrors, blessings, and even some of its 
technique. 
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A fragment of a typical nineteenth century French imagerie populaite 


woodcut, made and published by Lefas, in Rennes, about 1830 
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The Techniques of 
WILLIAM BLAKE'S ILLUMINATED PAINTING 
Ruthven Todd 


ALTHOUGH William Blake died only one hundred and twenty years ago, on 
August 12, 1827, the amount of nonsense which has grown so lushly about the 
matter of his printing techniques can only be compared with the luxuriant jungle 
of balderdash which surrounds the subject of Albrecht Diirer’s Melancholia. 

One of the reasons for this is the unfortunate, but none the less patent, ignor- 
ance of the average museum expert. He may know all about the various states of 
an engraving, but of the practical side of print-making he has little knowledge 
and less experience. Of course, he has probably read the standard books on the 
techniques, but these works, at their best, are only pointers, and cannot supply 
the knowledge which comes from working with grounds and acids, with burin 
and needle. Often a method which seems all right on paper will turn out to be 
technically impossible. 

These notes, which may do something to clarify the position regarding Blake’s 
work, are largely the results of invaluable help received from two modern en- 
gravers, Stanley William Hayter and Joan Miro. 

Mr. Hayter had always been puzzled by the strange texture of the ink upon 
the pages of Blake’s writings, and, on a visit to the collection of Mr. Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, at Jenkintown, Pa., we attempted to work out methods by which this 
texture might be obtained. Last May in Atelier 17, New York, we printed a plate 
by M. Mir6é with effects that justified us in thinking that our deductions were 
correct. 

Besides the sixteen plates of the Songs of Innocence and of Experience, which 
now exist only in the form of the electrotype plates traced by me in England and 
presented by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes and myself to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, there is, at Jenkintown (eventually destined for the Library of Congress) 
a small fragment of a cancelled plate from Blake’s America a Prophesy, 1793. So 
far as is known at present, this is the only surviving example of Blake’s relief- 
etched plates, and, by the generosity of Mr. Rosenwald in lending us this treasure, 
we were enabled to pull the proofs which have been used to illustrate this article. 

Examining the plate, Mr. Hayter pointed out that it was so shallowly bitten 
that it would be quite impossible to obtain a clean surface impression by the nor- 
mal methods of inking, with a pad of cloth or with a leather or gelatin roller. To 
have used these would have resulted in a smirching or even a filling in of the 
whites, which, in all the plates of Blake’s own printing, are remarkably free from 
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traces of the ink. Further, no conventional inking method could have produced 
the granulated surface to which I have already referred. 

To discover the method employed by Blake, careful consideration had to be 
given to the rest of his graphic production. 

It is well known that Blake, an experimenter in artistic matters of the same 
stature as Robert Hooke in those scientific, made, in 1795, a series of twelve works 
by a process which he described as “colour printed drawing.” The titles of these 
works are: The Elohim creating Adam', Satan exulling over Eve*, Lamech and 
his Two Wives*, Ruth parting from Naomi+, Elijah in the Chariot of Fire’, 
Nebuchadnezzar®, Christ appearing to the Apostles afler the re The 
Triple Hecaie®, Pity like a Naked New-Born Babe®, The Lazar House", 
Newton’!, and The Good and Evil Angels ' 

As a reference to my notes will show, there are (except for the first) at least 
two copies known of each, so that they should, strictly speaking, be described as 
color printed polytypes. The method used in making them was roughly outlined 
by Frederick Tatham, who inherited Blake’s possessions from Mrs. Blake, and 
much elaborated by Mr. W. Graham Robertson, the owner of the finest English 
collection of Blake’s drawings and paintings. 
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As a painter, Mr. Graham Robertson set to work to see if he could duplicate 
Blake’s effects, and he did so with such success that one of his efforts, a copy of 
The Third Hour, in his own collection, appeared at Sotheby’s in 19251° and 
would have been sold as an original but for his intervention. 

The method used for the production of these polytypes was, according to 
Tatham in a letter to Alexander Gilchrist, as follows: “Blake, when he wanted to 
make his prints in oil (sic) took a common thick millboard and drew, in some 
strong ink or colour, his design upon it strong and thick. He then painted upon 
that in such oil colours and in such a state of fusion that they would blur well. 
He painted roughly and quickly, so that no colour would have time to dry. He 
then took a print of that on paper, and this impression he coloured up in water- 
colours, repainting his outline on the millboard when he wanted to take another 
print. This plan he had recourse to, because he could vary slightly each impres- 
sion; and each having a sort of accidental look, he could branch out so as to make 
each one different.” '4 
































II Elijah in the Chariot of Fire. Note the reticulated surface. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, N. Y. 
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This account shows that, in spite of his closeness to Mrs. Blake, Tatham had 
comparatively little idea of the techniques or mediums employed by Blake him- 
self (and this seems strange as his friend, Samuel Palmer, consistently used a 
water-color or tempera which he called ‘“‘Blake’s white’’) .1° 

Blake’s horror of oil-colors is notorious, and his condemnations are vehement 
and frequent; “Oil has falsely been supposed to give strength to colours: but a 
little consideration must shew the fallacy of this opinion. Oil will not drink or 
absorb colour enough to stand the test of a very little time and of the air. It 
deadens every colour it is mixed with, at its first mixture, and in a very little time 
becomes a yellow mask over all that it touches. Let the works of modern artists 
since Rubens’ time witness the villainy of some one of that time, who first brought 
oil painting into general opinion and practice: since which we have never had 
a picture painted, that could shew itself by the side of an earlier production. 
Whether Rubens or Vandyke, or both, were guilty of this villainy, is to be en- 
quired in another work on Painting, and who first forged the silly story and 
known falshood, about John of Bruges inventing oil colours: in the meantime let 
it be observed, that before Vandyke’s time, and in his time all the genuine Pic- 
tures are on Plaster or Whiting grounds and none since.” '® 

Blake’s intentions with regard to his own painting were made clear when he 
claimed that his exhibition displayed, “The grand Style of Art restored; in Fresco, 
or Water-colour Painting, and England protected from the too just imputation of 
being the Seat and Protectress of bad (that is blotting and blurring) Art. In this 
Exhibition will be seen real Art, as it was left us by Raphael and Albert Durer, 
Michael Angelo, and Julio Romano; stripped from the Ignorances of Rubens and 
Rembrandt, Titian and Correggio.” "7 

Remembering this abhorrence of oil, and having the works beside him to enable 
him to study the medium carefully, Mr. Graham Robertson was able to add con- 
siderably to the account given of the method used to produce the polytypes. He 
wrote, “Tatham’s information is correct as far as it goes—but it goes no further 
than the first printing. This initial process may, in fact must, have been carried 
out as he relates, save that the paint used—though of an oily nature, was not 
mixed with actual oil. The medium employed was probably yolk of egg, which, 
though practically an oleate and from which an essential oil can be extracted, 
would not leave heavy stains upon the paper. The drawing being made upon 
thick millboard, the main lines were traced over in a paint thus mixed (usually a 
warm brown or Indian red), and an impression from this was stamped upon 
paper while the paint was still wet. Thus a delicate outline of the whole composi- 
tion was obtained. Then, still with the same medium, the shadows and dark 
masses were filled in on the millboard and transferred to the paper, the result 
having much the appearance of an uncoloured page in one of the prophetic books. 
This impression was allowed to dry thoroughly. Then came the stamping of the 
local colours. For these later printings water-colour was probably used, though 
a very similar effect can be obtained by the use of diluted carpenter’s glue and 
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PLATE CoURTESY The Tiger's Eye 


Il This print, produced by attempting lo ink the plate with an ordinary gelatin 
roller, shows the impossibility of keeping the whites clean, and also dives 
some idea of the worn condition of the plate, which only survived because 
Blake's pupil, Master Thomas Butts, made an engraving on the reverse. 


IV Printed by method described in the text. The occasional blurs are due to the 
worn condition of the plate. 


varnish, well mixed together, and of course applied when warm. ... When these 
printings have been carried sufficiently far, the whole was worked over and 
finished by hand in water-colour.”'* 

From my own experiments, | am convinced that Mr. Graham Robertson’s 
explanation is the true one, although I would doubt whether Blake made more 
than two printings with his millboard before finishing the work with pen and ink 
and water-color. The evidence of his own works, notably Lucifer and the Pope 
in Hell?® and the famous Dance of Albion,?° shows that Blake sometimes used 
this technique to produce “colour printed drawings” from his copperplates, where 
the outlines had already been produced by his burin or etching-needle. The 
opaque tempera color used in printing these copper-plate polytypes was applied 
so thickly that, as a rule, the casual glance is not sufficient to distinguish between 
them and the ordinary millboard printed drawings. But, and this is important, 
in the ordinary polytypes, having no engraved line to hide, Blake made use of 
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transparent colors with results that are very close to those produced by the sur- 
realists with the process known as decalcomanie. (This process will be familiar 
to anyone who has played the childhood game of placing blobs of paint on one 
side of a folded sheet of paper and then squashing it flat—to find that the pres. 
sure has produced a phantasmagoric form.) 

Looking at one of the ordinary polytypes, Christ appearing to the Apostles 
afler the Resurrection, it occured to Mr. Hayter and me that we had found a way 
of inking these shallowly bitten plates without marring the whites, a method 
which would also produce the characteristic reticulated texture. 

Further evidence was supplied by an examination of the posthumous prints 
issued by Frederick Tatham in the years following Blake’s death, before the plates 
“were stolen by an ungrateful black he had befriended, who sold them to a smith 
as old metal.’*! Tatham, judging from the few drawings which | have seen (he 
was a semi-itinerant portrait-maker put out of business by the invention of the 
daguerreotype), was an inept and clumsy workman who must have felt himself 
baffled by the problems raised by the printing of the plates. However, he seems 
to have managed to avoid an undue dirtying of the whites by the expedient of 
inking the plates with the tip of his finger, possibly covered with a piece of cloth. 
The texture of the prints thus produced is quite different from that in the plates 
printed by Blake himself. Apart from the fact that the inking was consistently 
inadequate, so that words fail to print clearly, the total result is extremely un- 
happy. 

Regarding the actual printing of the plates, it would appear that Blake printed 
these pages of written matter in a press of the screw type, used for block-printing, 
as there is practically no plate-mark in any of the pages he printed. By this means 
he was able to use both sides of his paper, as in an ordinary book. Further, it may 
be doubted whether he used his paper in the soaked condition common among 
modern copper-plate printers. It would seem more likely that his system was that 
of an old letter-press printer whom | knew in England, who, having to use hand- 
made or rag paper, would remove it from its wrappings at least two weeks before 
starting on the job and leave it lying beside the press to absorb the natural damp- 
ness of the printing-shop. 

For our first experiment we took a plate by M. Miro, bitten as a relief-etching, 
and inked an unengraved plate of the same size by running a roller across the 
face. This we placed carefully upon top of the engraved plate and worked over 
it with our hands to transfer the ink to the other surface. Next the plates were 
separated, leaving the bitten one with a reticulated layer of ink. We then took a 
pull of this in an ordinary rotary press and found that, in every respect except 
that of plate-mark, the print, speaking technically, resembled one of Blake’s own 
printing. (Incidentally, noticing the impression of the relief-etching remaining 
upon the blank plate, we took a pull of that and got a kind of polytype with the 
print a reverse of that produced from the engraved surface.) 

By this method of inking, we found, it was not only possible to vary the depth 
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of the color from one side of the plate to the other, but also to change color as 
Blake himself did in some of his books. 

Regarding the ink which Blake used, Mr. Hayter points out that he did not use 
printer’s ink, or oil-ink, as a microscopic examination of a plate washed broadly 
with water-colors does not show the hair-line of white round the inked portions 
which would be inevitable if the medium was oil. It is almost certain that he used 
egg-yolk, as that is water-proof when dry and does not reject water-color. 

There is another problem which seems to have puzzled Blake students for 
generations, namely, the sources of his writing with an acid-resistant ground 
upon his plates. Blake himself declared that the method had been revealed to him 
by the spirit of his brother Robert?? who had died, probably of tuberculosis, in 
1787, and in The Ghost of Abel, 1822, he noted “Blake’s Original Sterotype was 
1788.”** However, it is well known that his friend, George Cumberland, was 
experimenting with methods of writing upon copper?* and there can be little 
doubt that Blake knew of these experiments, which, as Lt. Col. W. E. Moss has 
pointed out to me in a personal correspondence, were only a part of the late 
eighteenth-century interest in the matter. 
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As early as An Island in the Moon, probably written between 1784 and 1788, 
Blake had shown in his own concern. In a passage, unfortunately incomplete, he 
wrote: 

“*-., thus Illuminating the Manuscript.’ 

‘Aye,’ said she, ‘that would be excellent.’ 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘I would have all the writing Engrav’d instead of Printed, & at 
every other leaf a high finish’d print—all in three Volumes folio—& sell them a 
hundred pounds apiece. They would print off two thousand.’ 

‘Then,’ said she, ‘whoever will not have them will be ignorant fools & will not 
deserve to live.’ ”’?° 

However, one of the more obvious sources for the suggestion has not previously 
been mentioned. In a closely argued article?® Mr. C. H. Collins Baker has at- 
tempted to show that Blake derived pictorial inspiration from the plates in the 
Ars Pictoria of Alexander Browne,?* for certain details in his drawings and in 
particular for the donkey which appears in his Triple Hectate, already mentioned, 
and again in the water-color of The Rest on the Flight into Egypt.?® [It should be 
mentioned that this etching in Ars Pictoria is a reverse copy of an etching by 
Simone Cantarini, which Browne wrongly attributed to Guido Reni, but Mr. 
Collins Baker’s other evidence makes it clear that Blake knew it from the book 
and not from the original.] 

The case for Blake’s dependence upon the plates is well made out, but, strangely 
enough, Mr. Collins Baker’s curiosity seems to have stopped at the illustrations. 
He does not seem to have read the text where a simple account of a method of 
transferring writing to a copper-plate is given. 

Browne wrote: “Take some Charcole and kindle them, then take a hand-vice 
and screw it to the corner of the plate, and hold it over the fire till it be warm, 
then take a piece of Virgins wax, and rub it all over the plate untill it is covered 
every where alike; this being done, take a stiff feather of a Ducks wing that is not 
ruffled, and drive it even and smooth every where alike, and let it coole, then 
write the hand and letter which you intend to grave upon the plate, on a piece of 
paper with ungum'd Ink, then take the paper which you have written, and lay 
that side which is written downwards next to the wax, and fasten the four corners 
with a little soft wax, but be sure to place the writing so, that the lines may run 
straight, then you must take a Dogs Tooth, and rub the paper all over which is 
fastened, and not miss any place; this being done, take off the paper from the 
plate and you shall see the very same Letters which you wrote on the paper hath 
left their perfect impression upon the wax; then take a Stift and draw all the Let- 
ters through the wax upon the plate, and when you have done that, warm the 
plate, and take a linnen rag and rub the wax clean off, and you shall see all the 
Letters drawn upon the Copper, then get some good French Gravers and grind 
them, as they should be very sharp towards the points upon a Grind-stone, and 
after wards whet them very smooth and sharp upon a good Oyl stone, then Grave 
the Letters with them.’ ** 
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VI Poem with designs by Joan Miré printed in two 
colors. Note the reticulated surface. 





































With this hint and his own inventiveness Blake seems to have developed the | 
method of relief-etching which he described in a memorandum, written many | 
years later, probably about 1807: “To Woodcut on Copper: Lay a ground as for 
Etching; trace &c, & instead of Etching the blacks, Etch the whites & bite it in.”°° | 

As it seemed to us unlikely that Blake could have written the whole of the 
hundred plates of Jerusalem alone, not to mention his other books backwards, 
Mr. Hayter and I set about finding a method of transferring writing to a copper- 
plate, without the need of learning mirror-writing. 

Not knowing the ingredients of Blake’s stopping-out mixture, we wrote out a 
poem by the present writer in a mixture of two-thirds bituminous varnish to one | 
of resinous upon a piece of paper which had been coated with gum-arabic. We | 
laid the varnish on as thickly as we could manage without destroying the legibility | 
of the writing. We then heated a copper-plate and laid the paper, which had pre- 
viously been soaked, face down upon it. This we rolled off under heavy pressure. | 
To encourage the lettering to transfer, we then rubbed the back of the paper with |” 
an agate burnisher. Upon removing the paper, with water, we found that the (9 
poem had been transferred in reverse to the copper and only required a small | 
amount of retouching before being bitten in a two-one solution of nitric acid. 7 
Before the biting M. Miré drew designs in the varnish which were also left in 7 
relief. 

Although we could not claim that our text was as perfect as that of Blake, we 
felt justified in thinking that some such method of transference must have been 
used, for an examination of Blake’s writing, with its curves and swellings, shows 
that it must have been written in the conventional manner—that is, from left to 
right. One further suggestive point remains to be mentioned; this is the fact that 7 
no fair copy of any of Blake’s engraved writings has survived to the present day, | 
and that we found that the method we employed removed all the varnish from © 
the paper, leaving it blank. 
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. Unique example, Tate Gallery, London (ex-W. Graham Robertson coll.). 

. (a) Gregory Bateson, London; (b) John Craxton, London. 

. (a) Tate Gallery (ex-W. Graham Robertson coll.); (b) Mrs. H. Pease, Bray-on-Thames, England. 
. (a) Victoria and Albert Museum, London; (b) Geoffrey L. Keynes, F.R.C.S., London. 


. (a) Tate Gallery (ex-W. Graham Robertson coll.); (b) Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 
(c) in 1913, Mrs. Hunter-Weston, England. 


6. (a) Tate Gallery (ex-W. Graham Robertson coll.); (b) Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.; (c) 
stolen from the Hon. Mrs. Stirling of Keir, Scotland; (d) Mrs. Madeline Clifton, Kent, England. 
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7. (a) W. Graham Robertson, Surrey, England; (b) Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, New Haven, Conn.; (c) | 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. (ex-Lessing J. Rosenwald coll.). : 
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VII Poem with designs by S. W. Hayter, printed in two colors. 
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. (a) Tate Gallery (ex-W. Graham Robertson coll.); (b) National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh; 
(c) Mrs. Valentine Dodgson, Hertfordshire, England. 


(a) Tate Gallery (ex-W. Graham Robertson coll.); (b) Mrs. H. Pease, Bray-on-Thames, England; 
(c) British Museum, London; (d) Robert Goelet, New York. 


. (a) Tate Gallery (ex-W. Graham Robertson coll.); (b) British Museum; (c) Fitzwilliam Museum, 


Cambridge, England (ex-T. H. Riches coll.); (d) ? in an American collection. 


. (a) Tate Gallery (ex-W. Graham Robertson coll.); (b) Mrs. William T. Tonner, Pennsylvania. 


(a) Tate Gallery (ex-W. Graham Robertson coll.); (b) Mrs. Payne Whitney, New York. While this 
census may not be complete, the above are all the copies to come to my attention in 10 years’ work 
on a catalogue of Blake’s drawings and paintings. 


. Sale of E. J. Shaw of Walsall, vii.29.1925, lot 141. Nobody, including Mr. Graham Robertson, has 


the least idea how Mr. Shaw obtained this; his sale was notable for the number of forgeries and 
false attributions it contained. 


Alexander Gilchrist, Life of William Blake (Everyman’s Library), ed. Ruthven Todd, 1944, p. 366. 


The Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer, ed. A. H. Palmer, 1892, p. 51; see also Geoffrey Grigson, 
Samuel Palmer, The Visionary Dears, 1947, p. 156. 


. William Blake, A Descriptive Catalogue, 1809, p. 2; The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. 


Geoffrey Keynes, 1927, p. 780. 


. Blake’s advertisement of his Exhibition; discovered by me in 1942, and printed in the Everyman’s 


Library edition of Gilchrist, second edition, 1944, p. 406. 


. Alexander Gilchrist, Life of William Blake, ed. W. Graham Robertson, 1907, pp. 405-6. 
. Unique impression in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 


. The finest colored impression is that in the British Museum. An impression of the uncolored engrav- 


ing is in the Lessing J. Rosenwald collection, Library of Congress. This plate is sometimes called 
Glad Day. 


Gilchrist, Everyman’s Library, 1944, p. 105. 
See J. T. Smith, Nollekens and his Times, 1828, ii, 460-1. 
The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, 1927, p. 772. 


See Mona Wilson, The Life of William Blake, 1927, pp. 318-19, and Laurence Binyon, The Engraved 
Designs of William Blake, 1926. 


The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, 1927, p. 887. 


The Sources of Blake's Pictorial Expression, C. H. Collins Baker, Huntington Library Quarterly, 
iv, 1941, pp. 360-4. 


Ars Pictoria: or an Academy treating of Drawing, Painting, Limning, Etching, Alexander Browne, | 
The Second Edition, 1675. This book is rather rare, but there is an unrecorded copy in the Library 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Ars Pictoria, ed. cit., p. 108. 
The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, 1927, p. 891. 


This article owes its existence to the co-operation and encouragement which | have received from 
my friends Joan Miré and S. W. Hayter, and to Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald for lending us the fragment of 
plate mentioned. 
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VIII Poem with designs by Joan Miré, printed with intaglio 
black and surface colors. PLATE CouRTESY The Jiger's Eye 








ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING ° No. 21 


Peasant with a Wheelbarrow 
by Jean-Francois Millet (1814-1875) 


I know of no artist who was more consistent in both his spiritual ap- 


proach and his technical execution than was Jean-Francois Millet in 
his etched work. There are several cogent reasons for this. In the first 
place, his entire output in the medium of the copper plate, numbering 7 
in all some twenty plates of which the half-dozen earliest are but sum- | 


mary sketches, falls within the ten year period between 1855 and ’65, 


when he was in his full maturity as an artist, with his creative powers | 


completely crystallized in both conception and execution. Moreover, 
the subjects of the great majority of his plates already existed in the 
form of paintings which, in turn, had been studied in countless draw- 
ings, so that when he came to these last interpretations of the life of 
the soil, it was with an assurance that permitted him to set down with 
a directness and a knowledge of exactly what he wanted to do and how 
he wanted to do it that left no room for doubt in his mind or hesitation 
in his drawing. As a result they display a concentration on the essentials 
of his theme and an elimination of all extraneous detail that are largely 
responsible for their power, simplicity, and subjectivity. 

So, to summarize the characteristics of Millet’s reactions to his chosen 
subject matter and his methods in setting them forth, one may select, 
as typical, any one of the plates which he etched for publication. I have 
chosen the “Peasant with a Wheelbarrow’ not because it is in any way 
finer or more moving than the others, but simply because it has very 
personal associations for me. A beautiful contemporary impression has 
for many years hung beside my work bench, and through constant 
contemplation of it during that time I have so completely fallen under 
the spell of its beauty and significance that the print has come to possess 
for me a very special meaning and value. 

I have spoken of the “subjectivity” of Millet’s art and it is in this 
quality, I believe, that his true greatness resides. To one who first sees 
his etchings they might appear merely as the record of the artist's im- 
pressions of the appearance of things seen, almost anecdotal in char- 
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acter. Actually, although he was keenly alive and sensitive to what 
he saw in the lives of the peasants among whom he lived in the little 
village of Barbizon (whither he had brought his family from Paris in 
1849, in company with Charles Jacque and his), Millet meditated long 
upon them and only set them down on the copper after he had extracted 
from them their essential meaning, devoid of all superfluous detail or 
embellishment. Thus they became the result of thinking rather than 
simply seeing, symbolizing the place in the great universal scheme of 
things of the action portrayed rather than the mere event of the par- 
ticular act. Writing in 1934 of the “Peasant with a Wheelbarrow” and 
others of Millet’s plates of similar subjects, I said, “he was not merely 
portraying individuals going about their daily tasks, but rather the story 
of labor and hardship as manifestations of life.” 

Without perfect understanding of, and deepest sympathy with, the 
tillers of the soil among whom he, peasant too, passed his best working 
years, Jean-Francois Millet could never have produced his etchings in 
the particular vein in which they are couched. Had he elected to spend 
all his life in Paris, where he received his training, in the formal atmos- 
phere of classicism and the academies, he would still have been great 
as an artist, for he possessed by nature all the attributes which make 
for such and neither environment nor external influence could have 
deprived him of them. But though a classicist at heart and a devout 
admirer of Michelangelo, who had read the pastoral poets in both Greek 
and Latin, he was by birth and temperament a man of the soil, virile 
in feeling, powerful in expression, with a great love for, and under- 
standing of, the elemental forces of life. And so, when opportunity 
presented itself, he returned to the land to spend the remainder of his 
days among the simple folk of the little village of Barbizon, knowing 
and interpreting their lives as only one of them could have done. It 
is, I am convinced, this bond of sympathy with his fellowmen that gives 
to the etchings of Millet their intensely human and universal character. 

It was Millet’s countryman Ingres, himself one of the great draughts- 
men of all time, who said that “drawing is the probity of art.” No better 
example could be found than the print we are studying. Though by no 
means a master executant in the technical process of etching (as a 
matter of fact, he was very antipathetic to the “biting” of his plates 
and whenever possible, called upon that great technician, Félix Brac- 
quemond, to do this for him), Millet was a master draughtsman in the 
fullest sense of the word. His drawing, like his thinking, was direct, 
powerful, expressive, and free from all concern with non-essential detail. 
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In our print observe the droop of the shoulders and the tension in arms 
and legs caused by the act of supporting and propelling the heavy 
weight of the loaded wheelbarrow. Though completely covered by 
clothing, these members are as clearly modelled to the stress and strain 
they are undergoing as if drawn in the nude. Only one thoroughly 
familiar with human anatomy and able to render it truthfully and 
forcefully in any pose could so convincingly have filled those loose 
sleeves of the peasant’s shirt, and the legs of his trousers, with the liv- 
ing flesh and bones within as has Millet in this typical example of his 
superb powers as a draughtsman. And the wonder of it is that, with 
this purely objective rendition of one particular peasant pushing one 
particular wheelbarrow, it is not as such that we see the print when 
we come really to know it, but as a symbol of all humble workers 
engaged in all forms of humble toil, and as a wholly eloquent expres- 
sion of the basic relation between the two. 

As the real import of the print as an exposition of life is its true theme, 
and as the actual quality of his draughtsmanship, as drawing, constitutes 
what we may think of as the sentences with which the artist has de- 
clared this theme, so the individual lines which, in their assembly, make 
up his sentences may be looked upon as his individual words. Their 
physical structure is dictated partly by the medium employed but, most 
especially, by the temperament and spirit of the artist. In general they 
are short and blunt-ended, indicating that Millet drew them directly, 
rather slowly, and very succinctly, seeking for each to say the most 
with a minimum of flourish and complexity and a maximum of forcible, 
unadorned statement. Though possessing great individual beauty by 
virtue of their very meaningfulness, it is a beauty of rugged strength 
rather than of grace and elegance. Like the subjects they build up, they 
are primitive rather than sophisticated, and if they possess “knowing- 
ness” it is because their author was concerned with the knowledge of 
elemental rather than superficial things. There exists not a passage, not 
a single line, in all the etched work of Jean-Francois Millet that could 
be called “pretty,” clever, or trivial. Rather are his prints veritable 
epics, born of knowledge and of the humility that goes with great 
knowledge, a perfect blending, in both their spiritual and technical 
aspects, of those qualities of heart and of intellect which form the foun- 
dations on which human life in its truest and most rudimentary attri- 
butes is built. Indeed was his a great spirit, in which his works are most 
clearly mirrored. 

J.T.A. 
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A Note on British Books 


WALTER LEWIS 


In 1945 the National Book League of London revived the annual Exhi- 
bition of well-designed and well-produced books that, before the war, 
was arranged by the First Edition Club, under the title “Fifty Books.” 
The Exhibition in its initial catalogue expressed its indebtedness to the 
pioneer work, in the same direction, of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. The 1945 Exhibition aroused so much interest that the 
Committee of the National Book League decided to widen the scope of 
the following year’s entries. Hence the Exhibition shown in July 1946 
at the League’s new headquarters, 7, Albemarle Street, London, in- 
cluded books from Denmark, France, Sweden, and the United States. 
The 1947 Exhibition marked a notable step forward. With books of 
eleven countries represented, it became possible to survey current de- 
sign, typography, and book production internationally. 

The principles of selection remained virtually those of the original 
American Institute. The choice of selectors, however, was revised. In 
previous years the British books have been chosen by a Committee. 
Last vear it was decided to entrust the selection of the British books to 
a single adjudicator. It is for those interested to say if the change has 
justified itself. I am bound to reserve judgment since I became the 
single adjudicator. My qualifications are at any rate obvious. Whether 
they are sufficient may be doubted. But I could not plead that I was 
“busy.” Having recently retired from the post of University Printer at 
Cambridge, I at least had the necessary time at my disposal. Also, with 
a background of fifty years’ experience in good bookmaking I could not 
argue that I was plainly incompetent to have an opinion in such a mat- 
ter. So I took on the job. The old and normal method of selection is to 
assess marks for design, typography, presswork, paper, and binding, 
but in this country times are not normal. Hence allowances had to be 
made for indifferent paper and poor binding materials. All books pub- 
lished in Great Britain during 1946 were regarded as eligible, provided 
they conformed to the self-imposed War Economy-Agreement that 
governed the use of paper and other materials. The standard of mar- 
gins (i.e. the relation of type-area to paper size ) was sufficiently elastic 
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to enable a printer to produce a satisfactory page, but the weight of 
paper and boards was reduced to enable increased quantities to be got 
out of restricted supplies. 

In all some 800 books were sent in from a hundred publishers. These 
were sorted by the competent staff of the National Book League into 
their various categories, Novels, Histories, Biographies, Educational, 
etc. 

I have already mentioned the old normal method of selection: what 
I had to do was to adapt it to austerity production. My ideas of typog- 
raphy, presswork, paper, etc. may be of interest to readers. I will, there- 
fore, set down an outline of the simple, obvious, and direct course fol- 
lowed in my selection. 

Typography and design, based on the class of book, was the first con- 
sideration. What is Typography? I would refer readers to First Pria- 
ciples of Typography by Stanley Morison. (See The Fleuron, No. VII, 
pp. 61-72.) To my mind the first paragraph gives the best description. 
I quote one sentence: “Typography is the efficient means to an essen- 
tially utilitarian and only accidentally aesthetic end, for enjoyment of 
patterns is rarely the reader's chief aim. Therefore any disposition of 
printing material which, whatever the intention, has the effect of com- 
ing between the author and reader is wrong.” This obviously means 
that no book can be selected if it is not easy to read. It must be “easy 
to the eve” in respect of size of type related to length of line. A normal 
novel of say Crown 8vo. size (7.4.x 5) should not have a line embody- 
ing more than 10/12 words. Should the necessities of the case demand 
one or two words more, the principle “easy to the eve” can be main- 
tained only in one way: by putting more space between the lines. A 
page set in 10-point with a 2-point lead is more readabe than a 12-point 
solid, unless the ascenders and descenders of the lower case are of such 
a length that they automatically give the appearance of space between 
the lines. The choice of type depends on the nature of the ms. and the 
publisher's requirements. If in the publisher's judgment it is required 
to get the maximum words to a page, the printer will choose a narrow- 
set letter, e.g. Times Roman, etc. This is simple enough. If the book is 
illustrated by line or woodcuts, the type chosen should, generally 
speaking, be of the same printing-weight as the drawings. This is clear. 

The paper on which the book is to be printed must also be considered; 
normally, antique or mill-finish will be the customary paper. If the 
shiny clay-coated stuff known as “art” paper is to be used, old faces cut 
for use on antique paper should be avoided in favour of such types as 
Baskerville, Scotch Roman, Imprint, and Times Roman. This is obvious. 
Modern types fit modern papers. The stretch of the paper should be 
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in the right direction—head to tail—so that the book opens flat and 
enables the binder to make a good job of his binding. This, too, is 
obvious. These were the simple and direct rules that guided my crit- 
icism of the text pages of the books sent in. 

The preliminary pages of a book will give the tvypographer a certain 
freedom of display, though much depends on the character of the con- 
tents. There may be a lengthy synopsis to each chapter in the contents. 
Hence the titles to headings, contents, preface and introduction, should 
be agreeably related to the chapter headings in the body of the book. 
The introduction of a spot of colour is often preferable to the use of 
borders round the title page. Ornament has too often the look of an 
attempt to tidy up some indifferent setting. I am not, personally, very 
keen on ornamental initial letters. These need to be very good if they 
are to “come off.” 

Imposition is a vital element in the right making of books. In books 
of poetry the imposition and the type demand special attention. Owing 
to variation of length of line, to make a good presentable page is seldom 
an easy matter. Normally it is a good plan to use a close-set letter. If 
there are headings to pages they should be “eve central,” that is on the 
average length of line. The compositor naturally centers on the longest 
line, i.e. his full measure, but where lines are of varving length the 
effect is bad. 

Illustrations and inserted plates are often a difficulty. The usual pro- 
cedure is to make the illustration conform as to size and area with the 
text-page facing it. In many instances this can be done with advantage, 
but there are cases when to do so would sacrifice the necessary detail. 
Personally I look upon a plate as a single unit; I do not subscribe to the 
doctrine that an oblong or landscape picture must range at the head 
of an upright. I would follow the usage of the picture frame makers. 

I now come to the presswork. While indifferent machining will not 
definitely damn a well-set, well-imposed book, it can pretty well ruin 
it. All good book printers have special inks that have been tested for 
the various papers that they use. To avoid variation of colour from 
sheet to sheet I know of no better method than to print a book right 
through on the same machine. No two machine minders have the same 
idea of colour. If the book is done on one machine the colour, having 
once been decided upon, the ink duct is not altered, and the result is 
at least a fairly even colour. Even with right ink and right colour, the 
question of impression is the most important part of the process. Some 
printers aim to get the right colour by ink, and the least impression. 
To my mind this is wrong; and for two reasons. Impression is what one 
might term the third dimension of letterpress printing. Also, as paper 
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surfaces may vary in the run, and sometimes more and sometimes less 
ink is accepted by the respectively varying sheets, the result is that the 
colour is in risk of varying. With more impression and less ink, one 
reduces the risk of variation; and, secondly, there is a crispness in the 
finished work lacking in the work of the printer who gets his colour by 
ink and less impression. 

It was with these views in mind that the selection was made. The 
publishers were good enough to give an idea of the number of copies 
printed, so that price also was considered in arriving at the decision 
to select. The prices ranged from twopence to five guineas; and prac- 
tically every class of book was represented. There are few de luxe 
books. Undoubtedly in these austere days few are done, and naturally 
I demanded a higher standard. 

It will be obvious to the reader that my qualifications for the work 
are limited to those of a letterpress printer; but I was open-minded on 
the subject of litho and offset. Undoubtedly there is a great future for 
these kinds of work. But, even in the best examples, wherever the text 
appears with coloured illustrations, a certain lack of crispness and a 

variation of colour are to be noted. If litho process seldom gives the 
crispness of letterpress, evenness of colour is not impossible. I believe 
that evenness of colour in litho and offset can be improved. I was. in 
fact, impressed by the quality of the work that I saw. In the English 
Catalogue I added comments to many of the selected items. which at 
times might be read as criticisms of my own selection. But the book 
bevond criticism has not vet been printed, and probably never will be. 

It may be of interest to other adjudicators to know that the one 
adjudicator performed the work of selection in just over twenty days 
of an average of four hours a day. The whole job thus took roughly 
some eighty to ninety hours. Despite the responsibility, I thoroughly 
enjoved the work. 
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IMRE REINER AS 2 
MONOGRAMIST & 
ART HISTORIAN 





What can be more in- 
tractable or inflexible 
than a monogram? 








Whether it represents 





the name of an indi- 

vidual, an institution or a firm, the mono- 
gram is a gift to its owner. Like the lines of 
heredity, it cannot be altered—save perhaps 
by a legal change of name. But it can be 
interpreted, or re-interpreted, by a gifted 
graphic artist. And when an Imre Reiner 
applies himself to such a problem the pos- 
sibilities become infinite. For in him are 
combined the talents of a painter, wood- 
engraver, calligrapher, craftsman and _ art 
historian. Yet even in such hands the mono- 
gram need not tremble for its identity: this 
artist will not treat it violently, sloppily or 
cavalierly. He knows too well (and declares 
in his foreword) that in adapting calli- 
graphic forms the result must show precision 
and confidence as well as respect for tradi- 
tional letter shapes. 

Of the hundred-odd monograms in this 
slim oblong volume, a good third are done in 
purely calligraphic style. The rest are either 
graphic abstractions or mixtures of the ab- 
stract with the calligraphic. Each item is in 
its way impressive, and a few are shown in 
three to five alternative solutions to suggest 
the variety of answers a simple monogram 
can evoke. As a stimulus to the graphic im- 
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agination this book has no match in moder 
times. It is bound to appeal to every lover ¢ 
letter forms, to scribe as well as to calligra. 
phile. A monogram being as often a persona 
as a corporate matter, some of the solution 
would gain in interest to the reader if hy 
were told something of the characteristics 
conditions involved in each example. This 
may be none of the reader's business, but i 
goes to show how much curiosity these mo: 


ograms can stimulate. 
° ° ° ° ° 


When a seasoned practitioner writes a his 
tory of his craft or a commentary upon it, th 
result is bound to interest artists and _plai 
readers alike. A recent example of this is Ru- 
dolph Ruzicka’s essay on Thomas Bewic 
published by The Typophiles of New York- 
an essay so understanding and so penetrat- 
ing as to justify new pressures on the author 
to expand it for reprinting. Now before 1 
is Imre Reiners Woodcut-—W o0od-Engravin: 
(from the German Holzschnitt-Holzstich 
It ranges the whole field of cutting and er 
graving in wood. Reiner sets himself. the 
modest task of bringing to aspiring wood: 
cutters and wood-engravers (and to print 
lovers) a small collection of examples t 
serve as a conspectus of both these arts 
Knowing the strength and the limitations o! 
each, he says some earnest and clarifying 
things arising from his study and experience. 

In the historic sense Reiner speaks of the 
woodcut as the ‘old’ technique, and of the 
engraving as the ‘new, the former being ct! 
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with a knife ‘on the plank’, and the latter 
with a graver on the end-grain of the wood. 
Though used in the Orient from 400 to 250 
s. c., the woodcut in Europe, first dated in 
the celebrated portrait of St. Christopher, 
1423, grew from strength to strength in the 
century that followed. In this rough incu- 
nabular period the woodcuts (anonymous as 
to artist), rude but effective, developed a 
quality which remains a rich heritage for the 
craftsman of today or any day. Reiner senses 
in them a primeval strength, ingenuity and 
expressiveness which through ‘refinement? 
have been refined out of existence. He sees 
the copper engraving and etching as the 
woodcut’s joint underminers—only because 
they lured so many woodcutters into techni- 
cal paths both alien and destructive, or at 
best debilitating. While ranking the genius 
of Diirer as “among the seven wonders of 
the western world of art”, Reiner deplores 
the virtuoso-technique of Diirer’s later work. 
Why? Because it hastened the woodcut’s de- 
cay by imposing upon it the technique of 
the copper engraving. Reiner thinks China 
lucky: her original woodblock art has pro- 
gressed without relapse or distraction to the 
present day because there was no compar- 
able will-o'-the-wisp there to deflect it. 

Reiner then sketches the progress of the 
woodcut art as seen chiefly in the books of 
the fifteenth century—books now famous and 
admired far beyond Europe's borders. He 
designates as primitive the woodcuts on 
playing-cards and in books during all of that 
century, his words glowing with admiration 
for such primitives as the books printed in 
Mainz, Ulm, Basel, Augsburg, Paris, Zurich, 
Venice, Lyons and Westminster. He de- 
scribes the New Kreuterbuch (1543) by 
Leonhard Fuchs, and shows how the illus- 
tration of scientific books brought a notable 
new harmony between type and illustration 
in the seventeenth century. 

The concluding half of Reiner’s historical 
sketch starts with the invention of wood en- 


graving by Thomas Bewick (1753-1828 )—an 
artist whose genius lay in adapting his metal- 
engraving technique to the hard end-grain 
of wood by the use of the graver. Here is 
a virtuoso technician of whom Reiner ap- 
proves. Bewick is given about a twelfth of 
the total text, far more than any other single 
artist; and it becomes plain that Bewick is 
beyond all doubt the engraver’s engraver. 
These passages on Bewick are among the 
most eloquent and the best informed yet 
written of that master, whose matchless tech- 
nique was always subordinated to artistic 
powers of notable range and depth, so that 
he seems a contemporary to every genera- 
tion of artists. 

The text concludes with judicious esti- 
mates of all the leading European and Bri- 
tish masters down to our day. And if no 
American work is shown we may well be- 
lieve that examples were not readily accessi- 
ble during the war years when the book was 
written. Future editions will no doubt make 
good this omission. But as it stands, the book 
will long remain indispensable for its critical 
introduction and for its 150 luminous exam- 
ples of woodblock illustration. 
MONOGRAMS. By Imre Reiner. London: Publix 
Publishing Co. Ltd., 1947. 2 pp. of text, 22 pages 


containing 95 specimens, many in second color. 6% 
x 94 inches. $3. 


HOLZSCHNITT-HOLZSTICH; Ein Beitrag zur 
Kunstgeschichte (also published with English text: 
Woodcut—Wood-Engraving; A Contribution to the 
History of Art). By Imre Reiner. St. Gall: Verlag 
Zollikofer, 1947. 17 pp., 92 pp. of plates showing 
150 specimens in line and halftone. 111 x 9% inches. 
$7.50. 


PauL STANDARD 


ISAIAH THOMAS 

Last year (Print V, 3) this department ap- 
plauded the resolution by Horace Hart of 
Rochester to publish a series of books on 
eminent printers and greeted the first title 
of The Printers’ Valhalla, a study of Updike 
and the Merrymount Press by Dr. Winship, 
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original inspirer and general editor of the 
series. Now the second title is here and all 
concerned in the enterprise are due another 
round of applause. With Dr. Shipton’s Isaiah 
Thomas the Hart Valhalla is well on its way. 

In retrospect it is easy enough to see any 
period as one of decision. The years from 
1749 when Thomas was born to 1831 when 
he died were, however, incontestably forma- 
tive in the highest degree with respect to the 
new nation and particularly to the business 
and art of printing. His lifetime spanned 
the revolution in printing from a one-room 
hand-press affair (a wooden screw-press at 
that), to mass production by incalculably 
stepped-up power driven from a front office. 
Dr. Shipton’s story tells how Isaiah Thomas 
played a central part in building that bridge. 

The first chapter opens with the Boston ap- 
prentice, bringing on the scene a smart little 
six-vear-old who, with the aid of a bench to 
stand on, was able to set from Zechariah 
Fowle’s double pica cases a doggerel ballad, 
“The Lawyer's Pedigree.” They proceed to 
chronicle the revolutionary in the five years 
immediately preceding the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and then during the war itself, show- 
ing the printer in the service of patriotism 
as proprietor of the Massachusetts Spy, of 
which the author candidly says “there was 
nothing particularly daring about this kind 
of journalism, for the mob was all for it. The 
brave and daring men were those who up- 
held the government and were plundered, 
beaten, and driven from their homes for do- 
ing it.” Certainly after the war and with in- 
creasing property that swelled in the 1784- 
1802 period to what Dr. Shipton describes 
as the Thomas “empire”, he was safe and 
sane enough to suit the most conservative. 
In two final chapters Thomas is seen liquid- 
ating assets, pulling out of his many partner- 
ships (which, we are sorry to learn, occa- 
sioned much display of a choleric tempera- 
ment) and turning to antiquarian and phil- 
anthropic works. Of these. of course, the 
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foremost are his History of Printing, still a 
valuable reference and the cornerstone of 
subsequent publications on the subject, and 
the Society he founded in Worcester, “a pro- 
jection of his personality which is after more 
than a century carrying on his work on a 
scale far bevond the possibilities of his gen- 
eration.” 

Dr. Shipton’s complete familiarity with the 
Thomas journals, letters and abundant busi- 
ness records permits his telling of the stor 
in a pleasingly intimate, offhand way. He 
does not stutter over the passages in which 
good sense or good fortune failed his hero 
(as when he took a wife, for example ) or 
even when some flaw of character is pretty 
obvious, but carries on manfully with the es- 
sential tale like the true friend and faithful 
historian he is. As a result Isaiah Thomas 
comes out at the end a rather stronger, saltier 
and keener personality than we had _ sup- 
posed—not an American Baskerville surely. 
but a tough minded Yankee to whom the 
printing world probably owes as much in the 
final count. 

The story is illustrated with twenty-three 
fine collotvpe reproductions. The book is, 
as might be expected, nicely done. The 
imp bothering proofreaders in the earlier 
Printers’ Valhalla volume seems not quite 
to have abandoned the attack on proper 
names—surely it was Charles Crouch, not 
Couch, who befriended the young Thomas 
in Charleston? And what will the director of 
the American Antiquarian Society respond 
to the librarian of the same when informed 
on page 80 that his monumental History and 
Bibliography of American Newspapers, 194i. 
(see Print V, 2 for review) is today still in 


press? 


ISAIAH THOMAS: Printer. Patriot and Philanthro- 
pist, 1749-1831. By Clifford kK. Shipton. Rochester, 
New York: The Printing House of Leo Hart, 1948. 
94 pp.; 23 full page plates in collotype. 9 x 6 inches. 
$5. 
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THREE CALLIGRAPHIC ITEMS 


Two of these three items are by Paul Stand- 
ard. One is a separate reprint of an article 
in Woman's Day magazine entitled “Our 
Handwriting’, and is popular and instruc- 
tional; the other is Calligraphy’s Flowering, 
Decay, and Restauration, an appraisal, with 
illustrations in red and black, of Arrighi and 
a good deal of contemporary work, mostly 
American. One supposes it is designed to 
be a booster charge to users of calligraphy, 
though it is not to be widely circulated. 

Mr. Standard’s idea for the ideal hand, as it 
appears in the reprint from Woman's Day dif- 
fers but little from Arrighi’s of 1522. Vicen- 
tino has long been a passion of Mr. Stand- 
ard’s, and indeed he presents quite a brief 
for him, calling La Operina “the first and 
best writing manual known.” Mr. Standard 


himself writes out good derived models, 
wisely adapting from that “best” writing 
manual the better to suit our eyes, widening 
Arrighi’s oblong and rounding his arches. 
Almost the only really questionable append- 
age for a good ordinary hand is the flour- 
ished ascender, which is a reverse stroke be- 
ginners find hard to manage and more ma- 
ture penmen are seeing at least enough of 
on book jackets. Certainly it is no part of 
our essential letter form except in the f, and 
it is questionable whether a basic model 
should include such a mannerism, common 
though it is to many styles following the 
chancery cursive hand. 

Mr. Standard’s small book, Calligraphy’s 
Flowering, Decay, and Restauration takes 
up the battle for more and better lettering, 
again with emphasis on La Operina. Recent 
good work is very nicely in evidence, and 
exciting stuff much of it is. Warren Chap- 
pell’s vigorous uncial panel MITTAT IN 
MIE LAPIDEM and the light abstraction by 
Philip Grushkin leave something to turn over 
in the mind. Mr. Standard comments (p. 
14) that the men who make calligraphic 
book jackets today, having been exposed to 
Arrighi’s “clear and adaptable” forms, “have 
all embraced them with the happiest results.” 
As William Blake once said “certainly a 
happy state of agreement in which I for one 
do not agree,” for despite many good tries, it 
is surely plain that size decreases the charm 
of the cursive chancery derivatives. 

The Handwriting Manual by Alfred Fair- 
bank is a long-tested and carefully reasoned 
account of form and method that may rea- 
sonably be supposed to give a sound founda- 
tion for a well formed hand. Those familiar 
with the Dryad writing cards know that the 
forms Mr. Fairbank has chosen are in gen- 
eral chancery cursive forms, but not in par- 
ticular. They are, that is, similar to those 
Mr. Standard proposed in his article, only 
simplified and chastened (though the flour- 
ished p remains ) and relieved of undue stress 
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upon one man. They are probably the sound- 
est readily available models for an individual 
to build upon. Three of the Dryad cards are 
shown, and many other excellent examples, 
some older, some newer. The text, revealing 
a long aquaintance with the writing prob- 
lems of others, draws attention to general 
writing principles, common difficulties, and 
visual truths, e.g., that because the eye recog- 
nizes letters principally by the top half of the 
“small” letters, the arches rather than the 
pothooks are the more important. It suggests 
modern contractions that wd ease spacing, 
and in general deals with most problems that 
are not so particular or advanced as to fall 
out of the scope of a book for the common 
penman. 

All this is most encouraging evidence that 
the pen is still mighty. If there is a real place 
for it, and those who use it have sufficient 
imagination to show what head, heart, and 
hand can do, there will soon be even broader 
ranging in the field. Non-chancery Italian 
styles offer a wide range of cursive, semi- 
formal and formal hands. Countries other 
than Italy and times other than the Renaiss- 
ance have nourished better penmen than 
Spencer and Palmer. Much can be learned 
from the free and original Caroline hand; 
God knows there was often a tiresome per- 
fection in Italy. Or the later continental 
masters, Lucas, Brun, Morante etc., or the 
insular hands, especially tenth century Win- 
chester, that gave Edward Johnston so many 
ideas. Governor Bradford of Plymouth Plan- 
tation wrote a good hand for everyday use as 
his Journal testifies. Indeed, there is much 
good American material, all the better be- 
cause it must be adapted in spirit instead of 
labored serif for serif. The recent American 
book “Elements of Lettering” by J. H. Ben- 
son and A. G. Carey (Newport, R. L.; John 
Stevens, 1940) caught some of the freshness 
that can generate an idea. And that should 
be a beginning only. 

STANLEY L. Rice 
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OUR HANDWRITING. By Paul Standard. Re- 
printed from Woman’s Day, December 1947. Illus- 
trations and models, red and black line etchings, 
4 pp. 114 x 8% inches. Ten cents, from the publishers, 


CALLIGRAPHY’S FLOWERING, DECAY, AND 
RESTAURATION. By Paul Standard. Chicago: 
The Society of Typographic Arts, 1947, Line etch- 
ing in red and black. 38 pp. 9% x 6% inches. $5. 


A HANDWRITING MANUAL. By Alfred Fair- 
bank. Leicester, England: The Dryad press, 1947, 
2d ed. Line etchings and 21 half-tone plates. 58 pp. 
8% x 5% inches. $2.50 from The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill., U.S. agent. 


HISTORY OF ABC 

Dr. Diringer’s The Alphabet published this 
summer is one of the few comprehensive 
histories of the systems of writing since Isaac 
Taylor's pioneer scientific work of sixty-five 
years ago. It bids fair to justify the publish- 
ers enthusiastic claim as “one of the most 
important works of real scholarship” put for- 
ward in this century. The six hundred pages 
of what the author modestly calls his sketch 
are illuminated by almost a thousand illus- 
trations showing examples of all the kinds 
of visual symbols ever invented for convey- 
ing ideas and recording events. The book, 
accordingly, immediately assumes position 
as the current authority in its field and an 
essential foundation text for students con- 
cerned with any of the graphic arts. 

After a ground-laying introduction dis- 
cussing the origins of writing (and empha- 
sizing, incidentally, the often forgotten early 
unity of writing and drawing ), the book di- 
vides into two main parts dealing respective- 
ly with non-alphabetic systems and alpha- 
betic scripts. The chapters of the first divi- 
sion take up in turn cuneiform and hiero- 
glyphic writing, scripts of Crete and of the 
Indus Valley, those of the Hittites, Chinese 
and pre-Columbian Americans, the Easter 
Island mystery, and many more, each chap- 
ter being followed by useful listing of speci- 
fic reference works. 
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The second, and much the greater, part of 
the book is devoted to the alphabet proper. 
its origin, variants and development. The 
term alphabet in the singular is insisted up- 
on, for, despite all the different manifesta- 
tions. its forms derived from a unique in- 
vention. As Dr. Diringer quotes the dictum 
of the French scholar Dunand, the alphabet 
is one invention that could not be repeated. 

It all began. according to the latest read- 
ing of the evidence, in the first half of the 
second millennium before the Christian era, 
that is. more than 3,500 years ago. (Of course 
writing by means of pictorial symbols, styl- 
ized ideograms and speech-connected signs 
or phonograms, has a history earlier by 
many thousands of years, stemming from 
the Old Stone Age: the present author will 
doubtless treat of these in more detail in the 
general work on the history of writing he 
has in preparation.) The inventor(s) prob- 
ably lived in Palestine or Syria and was ac- 
quainted with the scripts of Egypt, Babylo- 
nia, Crete—even of the most ancient geo- 
metrical signs of the Azilian pebbles—or at 
least was aware of their existence. His great 
achievement, however, Dr. Diringer reminds 
us, was not the creation of the twenty-two 
symbols of the North Semitic progenitor of 
ABCs but it was “the adoption of a pure- 
ly alphabetic system, which, moreover. de- 
noted each sound by one sign only.” 

In succeeding chapters the many offshoots 
and branches of this original invention 
are painstakingly traced: the South Semitic, 
Canaanite, Aramaic, and, most extensively 
of all, the Indian. Most of humanity, how- 
ever, through whose realms the Latin forms 
have made triumphant progress, will be con- 
cerned immediately with the final chapters 
in which Dr. Diringer brings the alphabet to 
completion in the service of Greek vowels 
after its development with Semitic conson- 
ants. From euphonious Greek through Etrus- 
can to Latin the descent of the “English al- 
phabet” is clearly shown. 


“The history of the alphabet,” says the 
author, “unlike any other history, does not 
follow up the whole development of alpha- 
betic scripts in all their varieties, but stops 
at the point when the script is fully formed.” 
Paleography then takes over and studies the 
adaptation of the alphabetic scripts to other 
languages and the external development of 
the single letters, according to Dr. Diringer 
(whose definitions and use of terms some- 
times seem to fall short of complete consist- 
ency and truth). His book is one of amazing 
erudition and not the least of its merits is 
that the author, with all his learning, stavs 
by the reader as a person and warms the vast 
subject with his own views and, on occasion, 
hobbies: “the Venetian minuscule, nowadays 
known as italics, traditionally an imitation of 
the handwriting of Petrarch, and probably 
the most perfect form of printed letter and 
the most clearly legible which has yet been 
invented....” (p. 552) His two pages of 
typographic alphabets, “modern capital let- 
ters” and “modern minusculae” ( fig. 251-2), 
would not, for more than one reason, have 
been passed by the great student of printing 
types as survivals. 

In the serviceable three page general bib- 
liography, by the way, the Updike classic 
is entered as “Printing Types, their History, 
3rd ed.. Cambridge. Mass.. 1927.” The An- 
nual of Bookmaking, alas, is dated 1938 “on- 
wards.” The generous line of regret spoken 
for Typography, the editor and publisher of 
Alphabet & Image, would doubtless have 
better dealt with its excellent successor. 
There is an index exceeding thirty double- 
columned pages (wherein members of the 
old school may search in vain for mention of 
the Prisse Papyrus ). 


THE ALPHABET: A Key to the History of Man- 
kind. By David Diringer. Foreword by Sir Ellis 
Minns. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1948. 
619 pp.. illus. with halftones and line etchings. 9 x 
6 inches. $12. 
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LONDON COMPS 


A batch of documents having to do with 
early nineteenth century compositors’ trade 
unions in London. mainly belonging to the 
late C. T. Jacobi and now in the posses- 
sion of Cambridge University Press, form the 
foundation of this book. More than ten years 
ago Stanley Morison, appreciating their im- 
portance, entrusted the lot to Mr. Howe with 
the suggestion that he apply himself to their 
study. As the task went forward more ma- 
terials were discovered and the editor had 
about completed licking them all into shape 
when war broke out. The hairbreadth es- 
capes from bombing and other adventures 
the embryonic book went through during the 
vicissitudinous vears between are detailed in 
Mr. Howe's preface. 





But the game is worth the candle, for Mr. 
Howe presents in orderly arrangement with 
all the helpful paraphernalia a mine of valu- 
able historical information which will be a 
convenient resource for future students in re- 
lated fields. His introduction and commen- 
tary, moreover, make good general reading, 
as do many of the documents, for the cus- 
toms of the trade and the social drama oj 
its members’ adjustment to industrial condi- 
tions. Perhaps no better ringside seat could 
be provided for watching the perpetual eco- 
nomic dance of master and man. 


THE LONDON COMPOSITOR: Documents relat- 


ing to Wages. Working Conditions and Customs of 
the London Printing Trade 1785-1900. Edited by 
Ellic Howe. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, for The Bibliographical Society, 
1947. 528 pp. 8% x 5% inches. 30s. 
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THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF 
FINE PRINTING 


The name “Rudge” has been synonymous with the finest in printing for 
three-quarters of a century. Today, the Rudge organization carries on the 
exacting traditions of its past in the planning and production of outstanding 
public relations and advertising literature. Our facilities include a creative 
art and writing staff and a group of widely experienced representatives 
who can help solve your graphic arts problems. An appointment to 


see one of our representatives can be made without obligation. 


WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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We constantly replace obsolete machines with 
newer equipment, thus keeping up with the 
March of Machines and the Newer Reproduction 
Techniques. But—the same high standards of 
quality prevail at Flower today as existed 

from the day Edwin Flower opened his first 
Electrotype plant in the Eighteen Eighties. 


For finer reproductions, call... 
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The Hamilton family of Text and Cover papers 
announces the arrival of two new offshoots. 








1. Gainsborough 
This beautiful felt-finish paper, 
closely resembling the old mould- 
made papers is made in two Text 


weights and one Cover w cight. 








2. Victorian 
—an extension of our highly 
popular Victorian line into the 


Cover weight. 








The varie) of ar faces, weights and colors in the 
Hamilton Text and Cover papers grows larger— 
a convenience for the craftsman in the field of 
graphic arts and a challenge to his ability to 


produc ever finer work. 
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